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*RICE-CHRISTIANS’ 


TYVHERE are several kinds of courage, as we all 

know; and further, we know that to do right 
under imminent deadly peril of being thought to do 
wrong demands courage of a fine sort and a rare. ‘The 
world is unfavourable to its cultivation; but, luckily, 
there is the Church as well as the world, and the whole 
teaching of Christianity is an education in this kind 
of courage and a call for it. 
hardly disheartened when the immediate consequence 
of another attack on Christian missionaries in China 
was not the withdrawal of the survivors from the field 


Therefore we were 


of danger and provocation. No one could quite expect 
as much who bethought himself of the strain it would 
be upon any missionary society to take that course ; 
yet, on the other hand, there was room for hope that 
reflection, acting on the consciences of the Christian men 
who govern those societies, would do its work before long. 

To withdraw all missionaries from China—or at the 
least from outlying stations !—undoubtedly it demanded 
of the society-directors a deal of that courage which 
will do the right thing no matter what the thoughtless 
may think they think, or what may be said by scandalous 
and accusing tongues. But as one piece of news after 
another came in from China— 
rumours that other tales of massacre might be expected, 
hints that scores of Chinese converts get slaughtered at 
the grave (so to speak) of every et <a missionary, 
cries from Christian throats for gun-boats and bayonets 
to smooth the ways of the gospel of peace—why then 
it did seem not unlikely that the missionary societies 
would greatly dare to close the field of enterprise in 
China. Each in his own heart, one would think, the 
directors of the societies must know how profitless the 
Chinese missions are, what murderous passions they 
excite from time to time, and therefore long to trans- 
plant them for the love of God. The last thing that 
we should be surprised to hear is that some reverend 
gentlemen associated with the Chinese missions cannot 
sleep in their beds for thinking of what these missions 


reports of more outrages, 
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cost, and may yet cost ;—not in money, nor even in 
missionary martyrdom, but in fury and bloodshed, in 
wickedness and suffering, in hatred and contempt of 
Christianity. For the gentlemen of swhom we speak 
know better than most of us—certainly better than the 
printers of their reports—what ‘rice-Christians’ are, 
what fertile growths of lying and hypocrisy spring up 
about the mission, and how many wretched ‘converts 
are sought out and killed whenever there is an attack 
What truly Christian director of 
a missionary society could sleep in his bed, knowing 
himself the silent accomplice of those other Christians 
who shout for gun-boats, and landing-parties, and 
execution parades to smooth the missionary path ? 
The path smoothed with blood is not expedient for 
Christ’s servants, as the reverend director knows. The 
teacher raay shed his own blood for the teaching’s sake, 
and that is all; but he is forbidden to ease himself or 
his task by shedding (vr getting shed) the blood of 
other people. According to Christian doctrine, that is 
a kind of murder, and at the same time a kind of 
blasphemy. 

Sad tu say, however, the sleepless nights seem to have 
been entirely unproductive of good resolutions. Again 
there are missionary meetings, but nothing is said at 
them of what every wise and kind man wished to hear. 
Cowardice prevails. No leader of missionary enterprise 
finds courage enough to speak what he knows he ought 
to say about the China missions, being restrained by 
fears which are much more of this world than the next. 
He foresees too clearly that were he to say at a public 
meeting of his society, ‘ Let us come out of China; let 
us give up that field of work for others where there is 
more hope of doing good and no fear of doing harm !° 
—he would rouse against himself a howl unendurable. 
‘To thousands who are certainly religious, to hundreds 
of the religious whom he has known as friends, he would 
be as a soul damned; and this they would tell each 
other and tell him. Renegade, coward, backslider, 
betrayer, false friend of Christ and servant of a grovel- 
ling expediency, he would be pelted with fexts till to 
aati: view he lost all semblance of a Christian 
creature. This he feels and shrinks from ; meanwhile 
attempting, poor man, to quiet his conscience by bully- 
ing it with the very phrases which his friends have in 
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wait for himself. 

And yet how well the withdrawal of the China 
missions could be defended. Over and above the 
considerations that stand out in what is written above, 
there is the fact that no narrowing of missionary effort 
is contemplated, but only a wiser economy of it. It is 
no secret that both at home and abroad there are 
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millions of human beings who are in as much need of 
Christianity as the Chinamen, much more likely to 
profit by the preaching of it, and far less to illustrate 
its introduction by massacre tempered by correction 
from gunboats. Should not that settle the matter? 
Or is it supposed, perchance, by experts in missionary 
enterprise that the Almighty God and Father of us all 
resembles the subscribers to the Mission societies in 
having a select taste in the saving of souls? It is a 
monstrous supposition; but, not to imitate the 
cowardice we are writing to condemn, we hereby assert 
a positive belief that there is some such vague, 
unformed, but yet not inoperative, idea. The Chinese 
have not the excuse of being savages; with an old and 
well-rooted civilisation of their own, they have a sort of 
religion too and a settled code of ethics ; and the notion 
may be that therefore the Chinese offend their Creator 
more than does the mere devil-worship of Africa or the 
raucous brutality still to be found in our own 
country. There ought to be no difficulty, however, in 
convincing any Christian society that this is a very poor 
notion ; that in the sight of Heaven it is as good a work 
to save one soul as another, and whether that soul 
happens to reside in the body of a Chinaman _pic- 
turesquely clad, or in some poor English wretch going 
to the devil in a suit of ragged ‘ reach-me-downs, 
matters not at all. And this easy persuasion being 
established, all that remains is to gather as many sub- 
scriptions for the less romantic heathen when they who 
touch imagination more are unnamed in the appeal. 

It may not be amiss to end these remarks with a 
quotation or two from speeches delivered at the recent 
meeting of the London Missionary Society. One worker 
candidly said of his mission that though ‘ the outward 
signs of heathenism had passed away, he feared that 
‘the natives asa whole had been more successful in 
taking on Christianity than in taking it in.” No doubt 
that is because they were incapable of taking it in; 
which is all but universally true of the hide-bound 
Chinese. Miss Miller, of Amoy, gave what is described 
as ‘a very touching and luminous picture of the excep- 
tional difficulties experienced by lady missionaries in 
China.” Amongst other things, she said of the women 
amongst whom she worked : ‘Sometimes they have met 
with trouble, and hope to find comfort and help in this 
new doctrine ; sometimes great attention is paid, and 
willingness to give up idols professed, but only 
with the expectation that the missionaries will find 
employment for some son or husband; and in the 
hope of worldly gain many will promise to “eat the 
doctrine”. It is not easy to make them understand ; 
they are so dense. If the foreign lady wishes to speak 
she can, and they nod approval, and say ‘Just so, at 
intervals; but when they are questioned on what has 
been said they laugh at the idea of being supposed to 
understand. Could not the London Missionary Society 
find n.ore hopeful employment than this for Miss Miller, 
without the certainty of provoking massacre and without 
the risk of subjecting whole populations to the hazard 
of war ? 

IS FRANCE TO BE FEARED = 
7 ARIOUS recent events have incited Europe to take 
stock of the work of reorganisation accomplished 
in France in the course of the last quarter of a century. 
The verdict has been distinctly favourable while the 
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reasons which have provoked it are quite comprehensible 
and up to a certain point cogent. It were folly to deny 
the immensity of the effort France has made, but whether 
her gigantic output of energy has been turned to the 
best possible account is another matter, Omitting minor 
considerations, France has been working out what she 
conceives to be her salvation in four principal directions, 
She has spared no sacrifice to create an army that shal! 
be second to none on the continent. With less zeal, but 
still in no undecided fashion, she has taken in hand 
the strengthening of her navy. She has contrived to 
place herself upon terms of close relationship with a 
first-class power ; a result due, perhaps, to the force of 
circumstances rather than to sage diplomacy. Finally 
she has attempted the foundation of a colonial empire. 
On all these points there is something to be said. 
Leaving for the moment the all-important question 
of the army, it may be held that we in England 
are somewhat disposed to take an exaggerated 
estimate of the naval strength of our neighbours. 
This is no place for chapter and verse citations in 
proof of the admissibility of the contention we make. 
One remark must suffice. It is well known a Com- 
mission of Inquiry is at present investigating the 
condition of the French navy. Its labours are not 
vet concluded, but the partial reports already issued, 
together with the information that has leaked out in 
other ways, reveal the existence of a state of things 
which in this country would arouse a panic. We may 
add that a very prominent member of the Commission 
declared to the present writer that the French fleet 
pitted against the English would stand no sort of 
chance. ‘The Franco-Russian alliance is emphatically 
not a subject to dogmatise upon, too little being 
known as to its scope. One undeniable advantage it 
does offer France, and that is its moral value: it has 
stiffened the self-confidence of the Gaul. As to the 
colonial policy of the Third Republic it is difficult to 
understand how any sane person can regard it as other 
than a source of weaknss to the country. ‘To mention 
but two of its evil consequences, it has impoverished 
the national finances, already strained to the utmost, 
and has inaugurated an era of perpetual friction 
between France and Great Britain. 

And what of the army. ‘The success of the recent 
manceuvres on the western slopes of the Vosges has 
enhanced beyond a doubt the military prestige of 
France. Possibly the results obtained have impressed 
the foreigner to a greater extent than the more thought- 
ful Frenchmen. It were indeed a mockery if after 
twenty years of untiring preparation the country were 
unable to put 120,000 men into the field in a creditable 
manner, more especially when the operation could be 
planned and carried out at leisure. More than this is 
wanted to reassure the less sanguine of the nation. 
They would like to be certain that, given the national 
character, the remodelling of their army on lines akin 
to those pursued in Prussia was not at the outset a 
grave mistake. Machine-like soldiers and any number 
of them are possible in Germany ; is the same article 
the best obtainable fighting unit for France? There 
is also room for anxiety in connection with the efficiency 
and number of the non-commissioned officers, with the 
strength of the field artillery, and with the adequacy 
of the railway system. But above all there is deep 
distrust in France as to the setting in motion and the 
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effective utilisation of the vast forces that fill the 
barracks of the country or are held in reserve. ‘The 
administrative services, the incorrigible, finicking nerve- 
less bureaux, are in bad odour in France, and rightly so. 
Their name is Muddle. It is for this reason that the 
events in Madagascar have aroused such keen dis- 
appointment. ‘There, as ever, the troops were willing, 
but their indispensable auxiliaries were weak. Herein 
js the great, perhaps the decisive, taint in the French 
military organisation. At heart all France is under- 
mined by the fear that at the outbreak of war the 
‘little soldiers* would stream into the centres of 
mobilisation and flock thence to the frontier without 
method, in chaotic crowds. ill supplied with food, and 
short, as likely as not, of ammunition. 

‘The military administration in France is not alone in 
its shortcomings. In every department the conduct of 
public affairs is detestable. At every rung in the 
administrative ladder the spectacle is the same : turn to 
the executive government, and the case is, if possible, 
worse. Upon reflection there is something grotesque in 
the notion that France would be piloted to victory by 
a Government recruited ont of the stamp of politician 
who has attained to Cabinet rank during the past few 
years. What sort of counsel, what manner of guidance 
can by any possibility proceed from such men as the 
average run of the Ministers whom the country has per- 
force put up with since the political execution of Jules 
l’erry—himself no giant among statesmen. Statesmen, 
indeed, worthy of the name the Republic has long 
lacked entirely. ‘The makeshift Cabinets that eke out 
for a few months a miserable existence cannot command 
even the confidence of the Chamber, let alone that of the 
nation. ‘Todeal with the present moment, M. Ribot is 
assuredly the intellectual superior of the majority of his 
predecessors. Still the wildest flight of the imagination 
cannot picture M. Ribot dictating the terms of peace 
at Berlin. The thought, too, of MM. Chautemps or 
Dupuy-Dutemps having any say in the destinies of a 
nation fighting for its life is enough to take one’s 
breath away. On the whole it is perhaps well for 
France that those who govern her are men of such poor 
metal. Until she change them she will hardly be 
guilty of the folly of throwing down the gauntle to 
a European foe, a state of things that may not flatter 
her ambition—her sobered ambition—but may very 
well be most to her interest. For their part the puny 
potentates of the Palais Bourbon are quite unlikely to 
throw themselves into a desperate venture. ‘They 
know that they would be whisked away by the mael- 
strom. Should it come about that the die must be 
cast, the French Republicans may do as the the Roman 
Republicans did in times of stress: look around them 
for a dictator. 


“THEY SENT ME MINISTERS, ASSES° 


‘Tl was curates, curates all the way* to Sion House 

on Wednesday and the misquotation naturally 
leads to a less garbled quotation. ‘ What, said Potts, 
or as he called himself Pottinger, in Lever’s exquisite 
novel, A Day's Ride (which was cut short because 
neither Dickens nor the reading public then saw its 
fun), ‘what,’ said Potts to Vaterchen, ‘is a clown?’ It 
may be remembered by some readers that Vaterchen, 
unused to Potts’s imaginative flights, gave a practical 
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answer by putting his head between his heels, or his 
heels round his head, and producing a series of Grimaldi- 
like grimaces. Which again reminds one, so siren-like 
is quotation when you once fall into its clutches, of 
Planche’s variant on the Jim Crow song, ‘Old Joe 
a-kicking up ahind and afore, and Columbine a-kicking 
up behind old Joe.” Now, to come to the first head of the 
discourse, ‘Can a Curate kick up?’ Well, very evi- 
dently he can, and, having arrived at that, it becomes 
more or less interesting to find out why he kicks 
up, not like ‘old Joe’ alone, save for Columbine, 
in the centre of the stage, but rather like the amazing 
crowd of Pierrots in The Corsican Brothers, as one of a 
large company who regulate their kicking in a kind of 
Runic rhyme. ‘Then we come to this—about what is the 
kicking-up? A great writer was once good enough 
to observe, and very likely the rebuke was deserved, that 
‘this merriment of parsons is mighty offensive, and surely 
it is a fact that at this moment ‘ this contumacy of 
curates is mighty bewildering. ‘The ‘ New Curates” 
Union and Church Reform Society, if it could form 
itself, which it cannot, would desire amongst other 
modest wishes :— 

1. The abrogation of all existing distinctions between 
so-called incumbents and assistant curates. 

What distinctions in‘ this so-called nineteenth century” 
exist? Differences of income? Certainly not as 
implied by the curates. Many a curate has a better 
income from the Church than falls to the lot of many 
an incumbent. Difference in social standing? C'est 
selon. A man who dislikes such extra courtesy as 
doing a piece of messenger work for his official superior 
(and of course there may be,{have been, will be, cases 
where the official superior may trade upon a courteous 
consent) should either put his foot down at once, or, 
having consented to a thing which he thinks undignified, 
should hold his tongue about it. Whining in print 
puts him into one position or another, or it may be 
both, which need not be characterised in detail. 
Anyhow it does neither him nor his cause any good, 
‘To come to the second demand. 

2. *The entire abolition of Church Patronage.’ 
What can we say to so large an order as this except 
‘when, which, why, where, how ?* with as many other 
monosyllables as can be conveniently and appropriately 
thrown in. How does your curate propose to get on 
without ‘Church Patronage ?* As often as not a 
stupid smirking fellow, who has gone into the Church 
because there is a chance of a family living, he starts at 
once with a fixed, if comparatively small, income, which 
good fortune does not come toa barrister or a physician, 
and in very many cases he has a very easy time of it 
while his curacy endures. It is not to be supposed that 
we leave out of sight or memory the many known and 
many unknown cases in which a young man going into 
the Church has, as a curate, sacrificed time, health, 
pleasure, wealth, to the attempt to help his fellow 
creatures in body and soul. There are many such 
cases on record, and so long as the Empire sticks 
together there will be many more. But are the people 
who have gone through this kind of self-sacrifice the 
people who clamour for a ‘Curates’ Union and Church 
Reform Society 7° Is it likely ? 

One can hardly help remembering in reading such 
stuff as the Curates’ Programme (which includes amongst 
other things, a scheme for a Private Inquiry Office, 
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where a rector can find out about a curate, and a curate 
can find out about a rector ‘ what lies in the power” of 
the private inquirer)—one can hardly help remembering, 
with all reverence, a certain historical event in a certain 
Temple, where certain money-changers were wont to 
congregate. There is one other thing that the curates 
are said to want, ‘The placing of Convocation on a 
truly democratic equality. ‘Igsplain this, men and 
angels!* It is possible, however, that Convocation 
may find out the meaning, if there is any, and it would 
scarce task the powers of Convocation to deal satis- 
factorily with a set of malappris, silly, whining curates. 


A PENNY-DREADFUL SCARE 
Aw a long and inglorious career, in which it has 


pursued the even tenor of its way in humble 
cheerfulness, the Penny Dreadful has suddenly blushed 
into fame, as modest merit occasionally will. ‘There 
are various ways by which this may be accomplished, 
and the least pleasant is by way of the Police Court. 
There is seldom much credit attached to a notoriety 
acquired by dishonourable mention before the mayis- 
trate, and the Penny Dreadful is likely to suffer accord - 
ingly—in its reputation. Like the unfortunate man 
who was hanged on the evidence of his face alone, the 
Penny Dreadful seems in danger of being condemned on 
the strength of its name. This, of course, is grossly 
unfair ; but its large circle of readers would be the very 
last to expect justice in a police court. And now that 
the worst has been said that can be said of the Penny 
Dreadful, with blood on its head and wasted lives in its 
wake, amid the curses of all respectable citizens, it will 
again pursue the even tenor of its way not a whit the 
worse for its harsh treatment at a moment of hysteria. 
By confession of those, however, who are not ashamed 
to own to a certain admiration for the Penny Dreadful 
it has been falling off of late years. There is not the 
same demand for ‘Sweeney Todd, the Fleet Street 
barber, who converted his customers into mutton pies for 
general consumption, that there used to be; and ‘ Dick 
Turpin’ is not the favourite he once was. The 
‘dreadfuls’ which have taken the place of these 
classics of the street do not commend themselves to 
There is not the same breadth of 
treatment, the supply of human gore is not so 
plentiful, and the whole effect less picturesque. But 
for all that, the Daily Chronicle says, they are 
‘notoriously demoralising, and the ‘Penny Pocts’ 
have no chance with them. If the ‘dreadfuls’ are 
as bad as the Chronicle makes out, let them be 
knocked on the head and made an end of. This 
course of treatment, however, does not commend itself 
to those who, having published it abroad that the 
Penny Dreadful is a crying evil and a direct breeder 
of crime, proceed to discuss all imaginable remedies 
with a plentiful lack of humour and an unfailing 
supply of cheap sentiment. Mr. Stead has written a 
long letter on the subject, and the Chronicle says that 
he has with his customary directness hit the nail on the 
head. Mr. Stead says that Penny Dreadfuls are bad, 
very bad indeed, but that it is better boys should 
read Penny Dreadfuls than not read at all. This is 
what the Chronicle calls hitting the nail on the head. 
You would imagine, to hear Mr. Stead talk, that 
there was something beneficial in reading for the mere 
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sake of reading; that it was a mental function which 
must be exercised at all costs. We read Mr. Stead 
occasionally for reproof, correction, instruction, and 
amusement; but if we found that he had a notoriously 
demoralising effect upon us we hope we should have 
sufficient strength of will never to read another line 
he wrote. If Penny Dreadfuls have the bad effects on 
boys which they are said to have, how is it possible 
that it should be better for boys to read them than not 
to read at all? If they don’t read, they will at least 
be saved from an evil and deteriorating influence. 
Illiteracy is not a crime. 
compelled to learn to read that is no reason why 
they should be left to the freedom of their own 
will in buying and reading that which is ‘ notoriously 
demoralising.. But we suspect that Mr. Stead does 
not credit the Penny Dreadful with all the bad things 
that are said of it. As the proud parent of ¢ the Penny 
Poets,’ he seizes the opportunity to announce that two 
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million copies of these have been issued in four months, 
and that there seems to be no falling off in the demand 
for them; which we are very pleased to hear, and offer Mr. 
Stead our congratulations. Evidently there is room in 
the world for Penny Poets as well as for Penny Dread- 
fuls. But the suggestion of the Chronicle that the only 
way to overthrow the influence of Penny Dreadfuls is 
by ‘insinuating * the penny goody, is futile on the face 
of it. As Mr. Stead shows, the penny goody is being 
supplied by the million—and yet we have all this out- 
cry about the Penny Dreadful so that you would think 


it must be spreading marvellously. As a matter of 


fact the Penny Dreadful is not so popular as it once 
was; nor is it so notoriously demoralising as serious- 
minded persons would have you suppose. 

Far be it from us to champion the Penny Dreadful ; 
but we would very much sooner champion it than lose 
our heads over it, as so many people seem to have 
done. ‘To make this dime novel with the blood- 
curdling titles responsible for the crimes of all the 
young blackguards who beguile their leisure moments in 
breathless or sniggering perusal of its badly printed 
pages seems about as sensible as to attribute the 
increase in the population to those responsible for the 
Census. Yet because some psychological policeman 
once remarked to a magistrate that the young culprit 
whom he held by the scruff of the neck had been in the 
habit of devouring Penny Dreadfuls, and had_ also 
abstracted sixpence from his employer's till, somebody 
or other jumped to the conclusion that there was a 
clearly discernible connection between boys who read 
Penny Dreadfuls and boys who took to finding what 
they wanted where the highlandman found the tongs. 
Once started the theory venebued instant acceptance, and 
was proved to be applicable in every case of juvenile 
delinquency, culminating in matric ‘ide. 
and young men bent on mutual improvement have 


Philosophers, 


occasionally discussed the question whether fiction had 
any real and direct influence on the lives of men, women 
and children. The question has been decidedly answered 
so far as boys are concerned. ‘Find me the boy who 
murders his mother or steals his father’s watch, and I 
will find you the Penny Dreadful.” Such is the silly talk 
you may expect to hear from those who must always 
be finding new evils to prate about lest they should be 
too often reminded that they have done nothing to 
remove those evils about which there is no dispute, The 
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boy criminal would be a boy criminal in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, though he were restricted for 
his mental pabulum to Fox’s Book of Martyrs or The 
Pilgrim’s: Progress. VYhe Penny-Dreadful scare, how- 
ever, has fulfilled its purpose, and enlivened one of the 
hottest and dullest periods on record. 


THE FATE OF FOOTBALL 


‘ [' is not a game of skill, as cricket is—a game to 
which a man may not ingloriously devote his life 
lo be a performer” Such are the words of a 
Westminster Gazetteer, to whom the rumour that 
Sunday scholars in Birmingham will persist in preferring 
‘football editions’ to scriptural instruction causes 
scarchings of heart. Now in the Westminster are to be 
recognised divers rare virtues. It is in close touch, say 
those who ought to know, with the latest tendencies of 
Nonconformist thought; it is undoubtedly a journal 
that carries on party conflicts in a spirit of relentless 
candour which calls for admiration. But the strenuous 
earnestness of its writers seems to have left them 
no time to observe the characteristic features of 
English sports and pastimes. There is a_ skill of 
tennis, of shooting, of hunting, of seamanship, of 
cricket. Of football also there is_ skill, differing 
in detail, but not in essential character, from the various 
kinds of skill called for by other exercises. ‘The man, 
or woman, who denies the existence of that skill surely 
never saw Stokes of Blackheath drop a goal from afar 
off or watched Knight, the speedy and tricksy forward, 
evade an adversary of twice his strength. Never, 
assuredly did he try to wrest the Association Ball 
from the Westminster giants of old time, Otter, 
‘Scaly* Vidal, or Rawson, or meet Page of Charter- 
house and Oxford, or Cobbold whom Cambridge secured 
from the same school of football, or try conclusions with 
Arthur Dunn, minute and impressible, whom Eton 
nurtured at the Field game, which unkind strangers 
have been known to call parlour football. It cannot 
have been his to see those mighty Scots, Sellars and 
Campbell, in their prime. For Otter could have drib- 
bled a ball from Ludgate Hill into Dean’s Yard at 
noon on November the ninth; and Vidal, shunting 
the critic on his way perchance, would have kept the 
ball between his gliding feet until he had made one of 
his marvellous sidelong shots at goal ; Page would have 
whisked himself and ball, as though by Art Magic, into 
precisely that part of space where he wished the ball to 
be, leaving the gazetteer to charge the empty air; 
Cobbold would have kicked the ball over his head and 
then have beaten him in the race for it, and Dunn 
would have eluded him to a dead certainty. ‘The Scots 
would have shown him that graceful skill and great 
muscular strength can go together. And, to add one 
name to a list which might be prolonged indefinitely, 
N. C. Bailey, who, like Campbell, was an International 
for more than a decade, would, like Rawson of West- 
minster, have convinced him that the perfect half-back 
must possess not merely strength, courage and speed, 
but marvellous skill of limb to take the ball in any 
position, great quickness of resource and of judgment. 
That this game of football, now every whit as national 
a game as cricket, is face to face with serious danger in 
the shape of Professionalism is beyond question. And 
first be it noted that the professional footballer has not 
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the same claim as the professional cricketer to be 
regarded as a necessity of the game. The cricket pro- 
fessional is both public performer and public instructor ; 
the professor of football is of no use as instructor, and 
his neglect of the graces of the game forbids him to 
become a teacher. Many effective professional ‘ backs ” 
have we seen, but none that could touch either of the 
brothers Walters, or French the Etonian, or Waddington 
of Westminster at volley or half-volley. ‘The professional 
footballer is, in fact, simply a public performer who 
plays for his livelihood; a mere gladiator whom 
spectators watch in the arena with much the same joy 
with which the Roman watched the more serious 
conflicts of his day or the Spaniard gazes at the bull- 
fighter. Against him the Rugby Union is making a 
firm stand, and all lovers of amateur sport for its own 
sake must wish the Rugby Union all success. But 
Mr. Rowland Hill and his friends are sadly hampered 
by the fact that, when the Football Association was 
confronted by the same problem more than ten years 
ago, the leaders, or the men who were allowed to lead 
the Association football world of England, made next 
to no fight, and the sturdy Scottish amateurs could not 
fight the battle all alone. 

Meanwhile, it may be of some service to the Rugby 
Union authorities, in the way of stiffening their backs, 
to remind them of some facts with which they are 
familiar, and to mention some others which may be new 
to them in relation to the decay of the amateur in 
Association football. At about the time when the 
Universities declined to compete for ‘the Cup’ any 
longer, the beginning of the end was in sight. Leading 
amateur clubs—Wanderers, Clapham Rovers, Swifts, 
Remnants and the like—found the preliminary contests 
for the Cup to be merely tiresome. ‘There was no fun 
in the world to be obtained from smashing Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s young men or the counterjumpers 
of Westbourne Grove. ‘Thereupon, from Captain 
Barnett of the Engineers, unless memory fails us, came 
a proposal for the establishment of a genuinely amateur 
competition confined to clubs recruited from old public 
schools, universities, the services, and so forth. It came 
to nothing, mainly because the old school clubs were 
then cutting the ground from under the feet of the 
original clubs. It was natural enough that this should 
happen. Old Etonians, Harrovians, Wykehamists, 
Westminsters, Carthusians and so forth, thought it 
would be more joyous to play shoulder to shoulder with 
familiar friends than with men gathered together from 
all parts. Meanwhile the old clubs hung on to life: 
and the result was that, with three notable exceptions, 
the old school clubs, albeit passing pleasant, failed to 
achieve notable success. Finally it entered the mind of 
some persons to form the Corinthians, who were and 
are the picked amateur team of succeeding years. 
But the formation of the Corinthians ended, as the 
promoters were warned would be the case, in weakening 
all the amateur clubs of the South and in disgusting 
those members of such clubs who were already weary of 
Cup competitions. And now the Corinthians go on 
tour for many days at a time, playing against profes- 
sionals, and accepting enough of the gate-money to pay 
their expenses. Amateur Association football has 
therefore fallen exceeding low by reason of the recogni- 
tion of the professional and of divided counsels. The 
lesson to the Rugby amateur is clear as daylight. 
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PROCUL NEGOTIS 
(Being the holiday reflections of a jaded M.P.) 
I AM far from the rout and the rabble 


As I'm conning my Times over here, 

While the swallow is still over here, 

I am free from the House and the babble 
‘That awakens the resonant cheer. 

I'm delivered from Tim's pribble-prabble, 
And the trivial questions of Weir ; 

The mercurial 'Tim’s pribble-prabble, 
‘The impertinent questions of Weir. 


Unconcerned, far away from contention, 
From obtrusive constituents free, 
From my carping constituents free, 

Here I dream of the peerage and pension 
‘That shall crown my career as M.P.— 
I am really a model M.P.— 

While I sternly forbid any mention 
Of political topics to me, 

I should treat as an insult the mention 
Of—well, say—Local Veto to me. 


Though the poor disthressed Irish suggest to 
Their leader the time now is fit 
For inditing a fresh manifesto, 
Jt will ruffle my peace not a whit, 
It will quicken my pulse not a whit ; 
Nay, if Justin, the gentle, say ‘ Esto, 
I, the gentler, shall answer him * Sit, 
Let him shout his imperative ‘ Esto, 
I shall murmur subjunctively ‘Sit !” 


I care more for * the dank tarn of Auber’ 
Than to learn, as I do, Caine has said— 
What a fatuous Caine to have said !— 

(Had he drunk a deep draught of October 7) 
‘That the Licensing Bill is not dead ; 
(Poor Caine, it is very much dead !) 

Still they say that he seemed to be sober, 
Though a little bit light in his head ; 

It’s absurd to deny he was sober, 

But something had got in his head. 


Yet hour after hour passes flecter, 
While still my indifference grows, 
My indifference steadily grows, 

And life seems the fuller and sweeter, 
And everything couleur de rose, 

\s over my paper I doze, 
And it seems to me nobody knows 
How one’s liking for politics goes, 

As I sing in a musical metre 
I pretend to be mine—but it’s Poe's ; 

Yes, I own this melodious metre 
Is cribbed from a poem of Poe's. M.s 


NOTES 

So the physical force party, that is to say the gang of 
self-seeking poltroons who perpetrate an occasional ont- 
rage by proxy, and live on the bounty of misguided 
‘pathriots,’ has held a Convention in Chicago, and ex-Con- 
gressman John Finerty has been breathing fire and thunder, 
All these things cause the brutal Saxon no alarm whatso- 
ever. He knows quite well that the main purpose of these 
precious conventions is to collect money for the ‘leaders’ 
who earn their title in true Irish fashion by keeping in the 
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background : and, if the people of the United States are 
content to allow colossal frauds of this kind to flourish 
in their midst, that, says the Saxon, is their business and 
not his, 


For some small results, for the explosion of a bomb or 
two, for the arrest and incarceration of one or two black- 
guards, and for the subsequent canonisation of these 
worthies, we must of course be prepared, comforting 
ourselves the while with the reflection that the outrages 
perpetrated through the instrumentality of the physical 
force party are about as costly to the subscribers as the 
conversions of Jews or Chinamen are to the missionary 
societies. In fact we can deal with these gentry, and if 
they become really troublesome, we doubt not that the 
Government of the United States would lend a hand in 
the matter. 


MeanwuiLe the attitude of that particular party of 
Irishmen in Parliament which is said to be led by douce 
Mr. Justin Macarthy has, up to date, been the reverse of 
creditable. True it is that ‘a prominent member of the 
Irish National Party,’ who is not named, has denounced 
the scheme in general terms to a press agency. But the 
same gentleman is of opinion that a public repudiation by 
the party of the ‘active’ policy would do more harm than 
good. Why? Who or what could be injured? Not the 
reputation of the Irish members surely? Some day per- 
haps that strange crew will learn that a firm and sincere 
repudiation of the policy of physical violence, a true asser- 
tion that they are not connected with and will not accept 
pecuniary aid from those who are mixed up in it, would go 
along way to secure for them that confidence of the 
English people which assuredly they have never won yet. 
For the present their hesitancy in denunciation and their 
persistency in shilly-shallying upon the question gives 
colour to the vulgar suspicion that they are afraid of aliena- 
ting supporters whom they dislike but cannot spare. 


Oruer Ministers may be enjoying a real holiday but 
Lord Salisbury cannot be said to be procul negotiis except 
in a geographical sense. Seldom have foreign affairs been 


more full of problems calculated to perplex the mind of 


a Foreign Minister. Things Armenian slide along some- 
how, the public mind being less agitated in the matter 
than the rabid Phil-Armenian would have us_ believe. 
L’affaire Stokes, a merely journalistic sensation at bottom, 
continues to be veiled in an ever-growing crowd of contra- 
dictions. There is trouble in Bulgaria, and that bad 
trouble if, as we believe, the correspondent of the 7imes 
be correct. 


Bur these things are minor by the side of the Far 
Eastern Question in which the affair of Kucheng, important 
though it be, is comparatively a small factor. The really 
grave facts to be considered are these. This time last 
year, when we were all talking nonsense about the latent 
strength of China, Great Britain had the name of being a 
power in the Far East. Lord Rosebery put an end to that 
by his foolish attempt to interfere in the business of other 
people at the wrong moment. Now it is as clear as day- 
light that there is real agreement between Russia and 
China and that Russia means to secure an ample recom- 
pense for the services which she is doing to the Celestial 
Empire. Great Britain, it seems, is to be brushed to one 
side ; Russia’s is to be the predominant European influence 
in the Chinese seas. Hence comes it that our Foreign 
Minister is very much on the alert. 





MeraANwuiLe some of our Unionist contemporaries do not 
hesitate to play the Radical game by imagining all sorts 
of difficulties in the future between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, by throwing out hints that Mr, Chamberlain 
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is going to make a bold bid for the leadership of the 
Party. The suggestion is at once malicious and foolish. Mr. 
Balfour may be weakly good-humoured in giving away 
sums of money that seem to him inconsiderable ; this is 
probably the history of the grant to Mr. Brooks, an error 
which Mr. Balfour will very likely set right by conferring 
like grants at his own charges on deserving men —-of letters 
as distinguished from begging letters. But the man who 
supposes that Mr. Balfour, merely because he does not 
rant and shout, is not strong in purpose and action, is no 
judge of character. What is more he has no political 
memory. ‘The man who is now accused of inherent weak- 
ness is he who administered Irish affairs when we were 
last in power; and then he showed steadfast purpose and 
just determination in clear fashion. 





Ov Mr. Chamberlain our view is that he has thrown in 
his lot finally with the Unionist party and that his sincerity 
of conscience is equal to his skill of fence in debate. But 
that is an argument not to be used towards Radicals. Of 
them therefore we ask whether, granting Mr. Chamberlain 
to be a knave, they also believe him to be a fool. If so, 
why do they constantly describe him as ‘astute’? And if 
he is astute, and at the same time desirous of bringing 
about a quarrel in the united party by seeking a position 
which is not his, why did he choose an office which 
rendered treatment of domestic questions exceptionally 
difficult to him? In short the moment one looks at the 
facts it is clear that these rumours are the mere vapour of 
the dead season. 


Mr. Sueprearp Homans, an American gentleman at 
present on a visit to this country, has joined the ranks of 
the many interpreters of the various documents which 
have at one time or another governed the conditions of 
races for the America Cup. Mr. Homans has addressed 
a letter to the 7imes with the laudable desire of removing 
misconceptions which prevail as to the conditions which 
are binding on the New York Yacht Club in accepting 
challenges for the Cup. With sorrow we are bound to 
confess that Mr. Homans has not achieved the object he 
proposed to himself. There was an eminent equity 
counsel in the days of Lord Eldon who was animated with 
a desire to illuminate abstruse points, but his arguments 
do not appear to have been well adapted to secure his 
end. If we may credit a waggish couplet of the day, 

Mr. Barker 
Made that darker 
Which was dark enough without. ' 
Mr. Homans states positively that the Regatta Committee 
of the New York Yacht Club have no power to alter the 
course to be sailed over in contests for the Cup. The facts 
are these. 





Tur Cup which was won by the America at Cowes in 
1851, was conveyed by the owners of that yacht in 1857 
to the New York Yacht Club, on the condition that the 
terms of future contests should be a matter for mutual 
arrangement between challenger and challenged, but that 
failing mutual arrangement the match should be sailed 
‘over the usual course for the annual regatta of the Yacht 
Club in possession of the Cup.’ The deed of gift of 1857 
was in due course superseded by a deed dated 1882, which 
contained an identical clause as to the course to be sailed 
over. So far, except that he leaves out of sight the mutual 
agreement clause, Mr. Homans is correct, but he is not up 
to date. The deed of 1882 gave place in 1887 to another 
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deed which whilst it preserved the mutual agreement 
clause, contained no further provision, in default of agree- 
ment, than that the races should be ‘on ocean courses 
free from headlands.’ 





In their correspondence with Lord Dunraven prior to 
the late challenge the Regatta Committee never denied 
that they had power to change the course, but simply 
refused to do so. What their reasons were we do not know, 
because they did not state them, but what they were not 
we do know, and unfortunately Mr. Homans in his elucida- 
tion has put forward the very reasons upon which the 
Regatta Committee did not rely. 





We notice with pleasure the announcement of the 
P. and O. Company that, under contract with the 
Government of Italy, they will run steamers regularly 
from Venice to Port Said, and in connection with this 
service steamers will also run through from Venice to 
Bombay at stated intervals without transhipment of 
passengers and cargo. This should be a great public 
convenience, as the railway services between London and 
Venice are good, and the arrangement will furnish an 
excellent means of reaching Egypt or Bombay, besides 
giving tourists an opportunity of visiting Venice en route. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘The signs that we 
are on the eve of the opening of the political season are 
multiplying. On Monday the Budget Committee resumed 
its sittings. The Deputies are coming up from the 
country in considerable numbers, and already there is a 
certain amount of animation in the Salle de la Paix. 
Most of the members of the Chamber whom one meets 
passim in the Palais Bourbon are agreed that the pro- 
vinces are thoroughly dissatisfied with the recent course 
of events, while the crop of local grievances—some of them 
of real importance—is unusually large. At the beginning 
of a session, however, there is always a strong resemblance 
between a Deputy and the proverbial new broom. A few 
weeks suffice, as a rule, to make the newest besom sweep 
less closely. 


‘Rerorm, however, in one direction there must be, and 
that without delay. We are living beyond our income. 
For years past the Budget has only been balanced— 
apparently balanced is nearer the truth—by recourse to 
subterfuges of one order and another. How the trick is 
to be accomplished in the case of the Budget of 1896 no 
man pretendeth to know. The President of the Com- 
mittee entrusted with the solution of this Chinese puzzle 
has declared that the situation is extremely grave The 
ordinary Budget shows a deficit of at least sixty milllions. 
Various “ extraordinary’ Budgets treble this figure. And 
then there is the next little bill for the Madagascar 
expedition. It is not surprising that there are rumours of 
aloan. Other expedients talked of are a revision of the 
Death Duties and the introduction of an income tax. 
Given the rate at which the Chamber is wont to legislate 
it will probably be reserved for some Budget yet unborn 
to benefit by these devices for raising the wind. When 
the present “exercice ” crawls out of its cradle, if it have a 
leg to stand upon that leg is likely to be artificial. 


‘M. Risor’s Juck has not abandoned him. The com- 
paratively satisfactory news that arrived from Madagascar 
at the beginning of the week came to hand in the nick of 
time. A few days before, two of his Ministers, he of the 
Colonies and he of the War Office had flown at each other’s 
throats and they had not been separated until the tussle 
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had brought the Ministerial barque within an ace of ship- 
wreck, Without the opportune telegram, the Cabinet 
Council of Tuesday would not have passed off as quietly as 
it did. Not only were further squalls between Chautemps 
and Zurlinden to be apprehended, but M. Félix Faure 
would have disturbed the equanimity of M. Ribot. The 
intended intervention of the President has been officially 
denied. The Agence Havas would serve no earthly 
purpose were it to cease issuing official denials. What 
however is quite beyond contradiction is that M. Felix 
Faure holds the strongest possible views on the Madagascar 
question, When Minister of Marine he was only dissuaded 
with the utmost difficulty from resigning his portfolio as a 
protest against the entrusting of the conduct of the ex- 
pedition to the War Office. This as proof of the keenness 
of his personal convictions on the matter. It was his in- 
tention to give effective utterance to his opinion on Tuesday. 
But up aloft there is a little cherub who takes care of 
M. Ribot. 





‘ Tant va la cruche a Teau. . . . There remain abundant 
pitfalls in M. Ribot’s path. Still I must confess, that 
nothing would surprise me less than to see him evade them 
for some time to come yet. He is so consummately 
clever! And so nearly indispensable! With the help of 
General Duchesne he may see the year out. The Oppo- 
sition, of course, are under bond to make a mouthful of 
him directly the session opens. I do not say the task is 
impossible, but it is at least on the cards that Jonah may 
swallow the whale. 





Tue Radical and Socialist press has come to the conclu- 
sion that the growing popularity of M. Félix Faure, /e 
bien-aimé (!), is a menace to the commonwealth. Since his 
election the papers have almost entirely refrained from 
saying disagreeable things about the President. The 
organs of the Extreme Left are now indulging in mild 
gibes at his expense, as the prologue, it is to be expected, 
to a more embittered campaign. This exceedingly foolish 
line of conduct is worthy of those who adopt it. The 
truth is your revolutionary is an essentially venomous 
animal, who must always be squirting his poison, for pre- 
ference at the most harmless objects. Assuredly the 
harmlessness of M. Félix Faure is indisputable. A rather 
irreverent admirer has declared his popularity to be of the 
nice-old-gentleman order, a popularity akin to that of 
Louis-Philippe in his happier days. The comparison may 
even be carried further. Louis-Philippe was memorable 
for his umbrella. M. Félix Faure can point to his gaiters.’ 


IN THE CITY 


These All-absorbing Mines—The New African Banks—A 
Belated Criticism 


igen settlement which was looked forward to 
4 with some misgivings has passed without any 
untoward incident. The huge ‘bull’ account in South 
African and West Australian mining shares was found to 
have been very little if at all reduced by the various 
scares of recent weeks and the efforts of brokers to induce 
their clients to take up shares rather than carry them over 
from account to account. Contango rates were substantial] y 
heavier than at the preceding settlement, and this applies 
as much to English and American railway stocks as to 
mining shares. Despite the abundance of money still 
seeking employment, there is some scarcity of funds 
available for the purposes of the Stock Exchange. It is 
not that lenders are withdrawing, but the continuous rise 
in prices makes it necessary to have more money each time 
to finance the account. Jobbers who lend money on 
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mining shares find that each settlement entails the 
finding of many thousands of pounds, if they are to oblige 
their older connections, and without taking in a single 
new share. The requirements of the mining market 
absorb so disproportionate a sum of the total available 
that the other departments are suffering. It is much more 
profitable to lend on South Africans at 10 or 15 per cent. 
than on Americans at 2} or 3 per cent., and so firms which 




















































in the past could always be depended on to contango ” ihe 
American Rails now decline or demand higher rates. -_ . 
Banks are indisposed to increase the accommodation they 7 
give the Stock Exchange, because they fear to contribute wae 
to an inflation which might have a disastrous end. The — 
boom has gone too fast for the machinery of the Stock * wie 
Exchange to keep pace with it. Very probably the first - ~~ 
check to the upward movement that goes on so merrily thik. | 
will be caused not by any disillusionment as to the iy om 
intrinsic basis of values, but by a failure of the An ‘ 
market mechanism. A check of this nature would the a 
perhaps be the best means of slowing down a_ pace notes 
that is a trifle too rapid. It would cause no _ panic, _— 
and the first effect of it would likely be to make the big a 
financiers who dominate the South’ African market come mine 
forward and take up the jettisoned shares to prevent a — 
serious break in values. The powerful people who are Colum 
immediately behind the scenes are too deeply committed rane 
to new ventures now in preparation to allow a break to nv 
take place, and they have resources enough to tide the - ih 
market over any temporary set-back. There is no sign of 1" 
diminution of the marvellous activity that has lasted so good ¢ 
many months. Highly priced shares such as Rand Mines iat” 
have been jumping up ata rate that has caused absolute nat 
amazement, and East Rands, a sort of understudy of the ™ we 
bigger concern, have not been far behind in the sensational am 
character of their movements. One cannot but feel some — 
curiosity as to the kind of people daring enough to buy The 
shares at such enormous prices, but there is no doubt that | Piped 

ea 


dealings in them are real and numerous, | 
The first of the new South African banks-—the Robin- pany | 


son—-is to begin business in October, and the announce- in Sot 
ment has given rise to inquiries for the shares of the other 
Robinson group, for it is assumed that no self-respecting assist 
mining millionaire would launch a bank without having a other 
market demonstration of the strength and importance of to pr 
his interests. In justice it must be said that the various the n 
Robinson shares have never been outrageously puffed or Mack 


manipulated, and the fact that they have been allowed to 
go on in the even tenour of their way has in due course 
given rise to the belief, so characteristic of Capel Court, 

that it is their turn for an advance. This is a species of ray 
‘tip,’ which turns up with unerring certainty every now | ae 
and again, and it is no better and no worse than any ; 


of the other rule-of-thumb principles to which many ome 
professional speculators pin their faith. It is perhaps Wight 
not quite accurate to say that the Robinson Bank will be — 
the first of its kind to get to work. The Barnato Bank, and . 
though to all knowledge still without a local habitation, with 
has begun its career as a promoter. avs . 

The only feature of the American market deserving notice wane 
has been the gradual appreciation in Atlantic Firsts and Erie . il 
Seconds. At this week’s settlement these were practically —— 
the only American securities which were made up at asm 
a higher price than at the previous carrying-over day. wei 
This steady rise in the securities most affected by ae 
the Erie reorganisation scheme would seem to be * " 
the best possible answer to the complaint of those antes 
who are at the cleventh hour attempting to wreck mute 
the scheme. Not a_ single specific objection to vera 
the plan itself is advanced, the complaints being of the 605: 
familiar kind that may be brought forward impartially — 
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against any American reorganisation. The scheme is 
described as a ‘sudden attack’ on the rights of bond- 
holders, which is rubbish, seeing that it has long been recog- 
nised that something of the kind must come. Again it is 
complained that the English security holders have not 
been consulted, which is true enough. But when we find 
individual bondholders entering into niggling criticism 
and trying to delay a scheme that promises to be effective 
it is not surprising that the Americans should avoid the 
risks of having to argue with people of the kind. There 
is something hollow and insincere about an opposition 
which is not set on foot until the scheme has been for 
some weeks before the public, by which time the majority 
of the bondholders have already decided what they will 
do and have probably done it. There is no reason to 
think that the success of the evil scheme will be jeopardised 
by this belated opposition. 

An endeavour is now being made to explore systematically 
the mineral districts of British Columbia and to develop 
their resources. That the colony is rich in the precious 
metals has been well known for years but such were the 
difficulties of transport that the suggestion to put capital 
into mining enterprise there was invariably treated with 
scorn, The present attempt to bring forward British 
Columbia as a gold producer is being made by the Lilloet, 
Frazer River and Cariboo Goldfields, a company that has 
existed for some time with a small capital, now to be raised 
to £300,000. The venture has attracted the sympathetic 
notice and assistance of the colonial Government, and a 
good deal of the capital put into it is French. Already the 
company has secured a mine which is in active operation, 
but of course the interest of the general reader centres in 
its work as an agency for developing the latent possibilities 
of an important British colony. Such efforts must always 
command respect and good wishes. 

The prospectus is issued of the Anglo-African Gold 
Properties (Limited) with a capital of £200,000 in shares of 
£1 each. The stated object of the formation of the Com- 
pany is to acquire and deal in mining and other properties 
in South Africa, to acquire blocks of shares in mining and 
other companies, to provide working capital for and to 
assist in the reconstruction of existing gold-mining and 
other properties. It is proposed to pay special attention 
to properties in Potchefstroom and the Randt. Among 
the names of the Directors we notice those of Sir James 
Mackenzie and Mr. R. G. Webster, M.P. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION AND THE 
PARLIAMENTARY BAR 


TINHE difficulty of knowing what you can work at 

appeared to Carlyle to present the most formidable 
obstacle to the prudent choice of an employment. To 
many at the present day an additional difficulty will appear 
to reside in the fact that the avenues which preference 
and natural aptitude would indicate are either choked up 
with a plethora of aspirants, or are becoming exhausted by 
the fulfilment and consequent cessation of the requirements 
which led to their formation. The decline of Private Bill 
Legislation which is generally seen to threaten the con- 
tinuance of practice before Parliamentary Committees as a 
sufficient vocation in itself, is referable mainly to the last- 
mentioned cause, but in part also to the latter day tendency 
to curtail expense and to accelerate procedure. The origin 
of the jurisdiction over personal and local rights and 
interests by Parliamentary committees is very ancient, and 
may be referred back to the sixth year of Edward I., the 
‘triers and receivers’ of petitions of that period being the 
prototypes of the committees as we know them at the 
present day, But ancient as is the origin of these 
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tribunals, the vast importance to which they attained was 
bound up with the marvellous commercial and industrial 
activity of the last half-century. The initiation and com- 
parative completion of the railway system of the kingdom 
paved the way for the carrying out of commercial enter- 
prise of all kinds, rendered easier by the familiarity which 
the public mind began to acquire with the uses to which 
joint-stock capital could be put in developing the com- 
mercial and industrial life of the nation. From 1860 
onwards during a period of thirty years it is computed that 
railway construction was carried on at the rate of eighteen 
millions sterling per annum, the paid-up capital at the 
present day being not far short of a thousand millions, as 
against a total of twenty millions half a century ago, 
The development of the railway system requiring the 
sanction of Private Bill Legislation was naturally a 
fortune in itself for practitioners in the Committee- 
rooms, but the impetus which it gave to commercial activity 
generally was only in a degree less profitable. In the full 
swing of the expenditure of millions, the by-no-means 
niggardly remuneration of the advocates who threshed out 
before the Committees the merits of vast schemes was 
deemed to be of very little account, and a golden harvest 
was—no doubt deservedly—reaped by them. High legal 
attainments were not by any means necessary. There was 
probably an element of satire in Lord Westbury’s maxim 
that the only legal equipment which a Parliamentary 
counsel required was some knowledge of Phillips on Evi- 
dence. Be that as it may, even at the present day the 
first piece of advice which the youthful seeker after practice 
in the Elysium of the Committee-rooms is recommended 
to assimilate is never to forget that he is a gentleman, but 
never to remember that he is a lawyer. It has always 
been a practice to discourage competition from outside for 
a share in the enviable spoils, and this has been accom- 
plished by discountenancing the practice of ‘devilling.’ 
No advocate until he has been briefed is allowed to cross 
the sacred threshold of the Committee-rooms, and none is 
permitted to address a Committee unless he is briefed in 
the matter before it. These wise precautions have pre- 
vented an irruption of too-much-leisured barristers from 
Westminster Hall and the Royal Courts, and have pre 
served the peace of mind and the handsome incomes of 
those whose lot, mainly owing to the accident of their 
connections, has been cast in the lucrative and compara- 
tively easy forum of the Committee-rooms. 

A notable falling off, however, has been observed of late 
years in the volume of business transacted before Parlia- 
mentary Committees. The decrease has been hastily at- 
tributed to a diminution of national prosperity. If it were 
so, the change might be a transitory one. ‘Three causes, 
however, of a more permanent character have been 
mainly responsible for the altered situation. These causes 
were, firstly, the curtailment of enterprise consequent upon 
the completion of undertakings of vast magnitude ; 
secondly, the growing disinclination on the part of members 
of the House of Commons to be imprisoned the greater 
part of the day in the Committee-rooms, as well as the 
greater part of the night in the House itself, and lastly the 
introduction of a cheaper and more expeditious machinery, 
namely the Provisional Order system. Procedure by Pro- 
visional Order which consists in the holding of a local 
inquiry by an experienced official deputed by a Government 
department, has been found to be more convenient, less 
expensive and in some cases more satisfactory. Its success 
is best proved by the gradual development the system has 
undergone. At present there are eight departments in 
England, two in Scotland and three in Ireland which have 
power to make these Orders. If the Order made by the 
department upon the report of its inspector be deemed 
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satisfactory by the parties, it receives the sanction of Parlia- 
ment practically as a matter of course, but if the Order be 
opposed it is referred in the same way as a private Bill— 
which, indeed, in theory it is—to a Select Committee, 
and the ordinary procedure with regard to private Bills is 
observed. 

Such are the actual causes which appear to forecast a 
change of considerable magnitude as threatening any 
lengthened existence of the ancient method of adjudi- 
cating upon private Bills. The dissolution of the present 
system, moreover, must needs be accelerated by the policy 
which commends itself to the Unionist party as a common- 
sense alternative to schemes of dismemberment which the 
constituencies have relegated to the limbus fatuorum. The 
devolution of private Bill legislation generally so as to be 
dealt with in the various portions of the kingdom in which 
it arises is a measure which leading members of the present 
Government are known to favour. They are in this con- 
nection the legatees of the previous Unionist administration, 
which upon three occasions laid Bills upon the table to 
give effect to the policy. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS 


HE annual and miscellaneous reports of Her Majesty's 

Diplomatic and Consular representatives are beginning 
—and justly enough—to attract a considerable amount of 
attention. Lengthy extracts from them frequently figure 
in the daily press, and the public are thus often put in 
possession of facts of general interest in the commercial 
world abroad which they would not otherwise have become 
acquainted with easily. So admirable, on the whole, is 
the general run of these publications that they merit a 
word of notice and elucidation in the columns of a weekly 
journal with a programme such as ours. 

The Foreign Office is to be congratulated upon the 
business-like system which ensures the regular publication 
of these reports, and gives them to the world at large at a 
trifling cost. Every consular officer is bound to furnish 
annually a report on the Trade and Commerce of the 
district over which he has jurisdiction: every embassy or 
legation sends annually a report—usually a compilation of 
its secretary-—on the finances and commerce of the country 
in which it represents Great Britain. These reports form 
what is called the annual series. There is a further series 
—the miscellaneous—comprising subjects of general and 
commercial interest which is made up of special reports 
compiled occasionally by command of the Foreign Office, 
but more generally springing from the personal initiative 
and zeal of the individual diplomatic or consular officer. 
This series is naturally much the more interesting of the 
two, as each report is devoted to a separate subject usually 
fully and graphically treated. There is no limit to the 
picturesque and varied range of the subjects which touch 
upon every conceivable matter of commercial interest trom 
a report on the Gothenburg Licensing system or the 
Sugar Bounty clause in the McKinley Act, to reports on 
the machines in use in Cataluia for decorticating the 
stalks of the ramie plant and on the methods adopted in 
Tunis for destroying locusts. 

To the brief reign of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Bryce at 
the Foreign Office in 1886 belongs the honour of a radical 
reform in the publication of the reports, which has inex- 
pressibly increased their value and usefulness. Up _ to 
that date diplomatic and consular reports were lumped 
together in Blue-Books when a sufficient number had 
been received to make a bulky volume: so that the busi- 
ness man who might desire to possess himself of a report, 
say on Bordeaux, was obliged to purchase a stout volume 
costing perhaps five or six shillings and containing a 
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variety of reports on subjects in which he took no possible 
sort of interest. Lord Rosebery instituted the system 0, 
publishing each report separately and at a low figure— 
sometimes a halfpenny, often a penny, and seldom more 
than twopence-halfpenny, except in rare cases where 
unusual bulk or the expense of reproducing plans and 
maps may run the price up to something between sixpence 
and a shilling. Of the annual series 1578 have been 
published since the new system was introduced in 1886, 
and their average cost is only threehalfpence. Of 
the miscellaneous series 370 have been published. In 
this series the cost is occasionally higher, owing to the 
very special nature of the work. Thus there is, for 
instance, Mr. Vice-Consul Thomas’s Report on the Condi- 
tion of British Trade in Chili, which on account of its 
elaborate diagrams costs five and eightpence. But this 
case is wholly exceptional, and, leaving it out of considera- 
tion, the average cost of these reports is not much in 
excess of that of the annual series. A valuable and very 
exhaustive index to both series, compiled by Mr. Willoughby 
Maycock of the Foreign Office, the editor of the reports, 
is periodically issued and brought up to date. 

These interesting publications now attract very general 
attention. They are eagerly perused by foreign Govern- 
ments, and much prized by foreign Chambers of Commerce 
and trading communities. Our own Chambers of Com- 
merce, we understand, are regular annual subscribers to 
the whole series; and our traders, each in his own line, 
readily buy up the reports affecting their special branch of 
business. Scarcely a day passes during that season of the 
year when the annual series begins to appear, that some 
newspaper of the London and provincial press does not 
contain an interesting excerpt from one of the reports, and 
even foreign papers are not slow to draw upon these sources 
of information for the benefit of their readers. 

Method, thoroughness, perspicacity and relevance cha- 
racterise the general scheme of the reports ; in many cases 
they are obviously the result of much patient labour ; they 
seldom fail on the score of interest. But we are, perhaps, 
most of all struck by the undoubtedly literary flavour of 
many of them; and one is tempted to wonder where ex- 
colonels and captains of the army, ex-commanders and 
lieutenants of the navy, ex-colonial and Indian officials ean 
have acquired the fluent and literary style that adds so 
much to the interest of the documents. Of course, there is 
no real reason why a report on a commercial subject should 
be dry and repellent. Trade has to do with human beings; 
it brings into play the strongest passions of human nature, 
and concerns the most highly wrought and complicated 
relations between man and man. In the hands of a gifted, 
broad-minded, large-hearted student of human nature, a 
trade report might easily attain the dignity and significance 
of a genuine human document, as is, indeed, the case in 
some of the reports under notice and in parts of many 
of them. 

And this leads us to observe that we are of opinion that 
our Government might do more to draw a greater number 
of special reports from gentlemen who have manifested a 
special talent for describing different branches of industry, 
even if in so doing they have to burden the country’s 
Estimates by a trifle. It is impossible to expect that our 
regular officials, unless special arrangements were made for 
them, should add to an already full day’s work, a labour 
that would entail expense, absence from duty, and con- 
siderable study. It is easy to foresee that with adequate 
Government encouragement and support, the series of 
reports would, in brief process of time, come to form a 
magazine of general commercial and economical informa- 
tion such as could nowhere else in the world be easily 
obtainable. 
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- A CRUISE ON WHEELS IN NORMANDY—I 


r¥\WO of us, one elderly, not to say old, and one young, 

I started from a country house in Surrey on Monday 
morning, August 19, to take the boat at Southampton for 
Havre. Through Dorking to Guildford and over the Hog’s 
Back to Farnham, on a very hot day, was some preparation 
for the hills of France, and we took train from Farnham 
wishing to make the first day easy, and also to get our 
machines on board by daylight. A sea without a ripple, and 
a dreamless night, brought us to Havre at 6.30. Former 
experience had taught us under no circumstances to go 
to a Havre hotel, but at once, whatever be the hour at 
which the Honfleur steamer starts, to take luggage and 
machines to it, and get early coffee at one of the small 
restaurants on the Quay. This we did, and were rewarded 
by finding that the steamer went at eight. Her times 
vary from day to day since Honfleur is a tidal harbour, 
affording but short time for the landing. We had taken 
on our cycles valises which held enough for one night, 
and each a portmanteau to be sent from place to place. 
If the machines are put in the train, French companies are 
kinder than English, and take them as baggage; hence, 
as a rule, there is no charge beyond 10 centimes for book- 
ing. We sent our bags direct to Caen, before our déjeuner 
at Honfleur. Most people do themselves and Honfleur 
injustice by rushing away at once. One of us found so many 
points of artistic interest to sketch that it was difficult to 
get away about midday. ‘Two funerals with their masses, 
and the processions through the town with priests and 
choirboys, were interesting ; as they threaded the market 
outside the church, and past knots of sailors on the Quay, 
every hat was doffed and every one turned reverently and 
silently towards them. The wooden Church of St. 
Catherine is not perhaps unique, but it is the largest 
specimen known to the writer of its peculiar construction 
with wooden pillars supporting its wooden roof. It may 
be, and indeed probably is, rather in Tudor than in Renais- 
sance style, and the former lends itself to wooden con- 
struction. Two French gentlemen, who landed their 
machines at the same time with us, could not understand 
why we did not intend to take the Trouville road to Caen ; 
but to pass through a succession of watering-places was 
the last thing we had proposed to ourselves, and we took, 
as the younger had on a former tour, the road to Pont 
l’Evéque. That was then on the road to Lisieux ; this time 
we made for Caen direct, and on the whole, unless on a 
special tour of Cathedrals, Lisieux may be avoided. From 
Honfleur is a very steep rise through what the Geographie 
Joanne calls an avenue of ‘secular trees,’ but though they 
have, unlike the boulevards of many other towns, escaped 
some revolutions they by no means deserve the imposing 
epithet. Pont l’Evéque is a very pretty town, and it was 
difficult to persuade the sketcher that he was not neglecting 
what he would ever afterwards regret, if after a draught of 
excellent cider, we passed on up the very long and steep 
hill, which we might have expected from the corresponding 
long run into the town. The whole day’s journey was 
beautiful, wide stretches of country, with deep valleys, 
and many village churches, hedges unlike much of France, 
the great difference from most parts of England, even the 
cider county of Dorset, being the great preponderance of 
apple trees, with their fruit just reddening to ripeness. 
At Dozule we took train to Caen. 

So unEnglish had been all our surroundings—the 
gracious civility of the French peasants in the little 
cabaret at Pont l’Evéque, the kindly greetings along the 
road, the reverence in the Churches that it was a shock to 
find ourselves again at a table full of our countrymen and 
women, whom it seemed we had left so long ago. And 
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they were mainly of the devout female sex, intermingled 
with clergy of the high church persuasion, whose talk was 
of the inferiority of the Latin rite, and how far better one 
of them ‘did’ things in his own parish. No doubt we had 
our own tourist failings, but Horace and Thomas could not 
but occur to the mind in that they said ‘Calum non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt,’ and ‘Qui mul- 
tum peregrinantur, raro sanctificantur.’ 

Caen is in all things so well known to our country- 
men who come abroad at all, scarce yielding to Rouen in 
that particular, that there would seem little more to 
say about it; yet some things are often passed over when 
the architecture of the two great churches has been seen. 
Each successive visit brings a stronger impression that the 
tradition about the portrait of William the Conqueror is 
true, that though dressed in the style and painted in the 
time of Francis the First, the face is really copied from an 
older and authentic portrait, now destroyed. 

There are some portraits which thus impress the spec- 
tator. Noone can doubt that Bellini’s portrait of the 
Doge is an accurate presentation of the man as he lived ; 
the same may be said of Holbein’s so-called Ambassadors, 
whoever they may have been; and to us William, ruthless, 
fleshly, yet pious withal, great and strong, looks out from 
the canvas in the sacristy, after nearly eight centuries and 
a half, as he verily looked in life. The other fact in- 
creasingly-plain to one who studies the town, is the number 
of beautiful old domestic buildings which ought to be 
preserved and are fast vanishing; fine timbered gables 
still exist above the commonplace vulgarity of plate-glass 
shop windows, and on these gables again are hideous slates, 
wherever the finely coloured tiles have stood in want of 
repair. A drive round the town and by the quays show 
much flourishing industry at work, and the fine ship 
canal now brings vessels of considerable size into the heart 


of the town. One of a line of steamers from Newhaven. 


had brought forty passengers a few days before. 

A member of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings is bound to hate restoration as a rule, but if 
restoration and not mere conservation must be, the 
restoration of the old Manoir des Gens d’Armes is carried 
out in a manner which might almost conciliate Mr. William 
Morris. On a tall ladder some men were at work, 
repairing, while one, apparently, of themselves, was seated 
on the grass by the roadside, drawing as the work went on, 
the men at work being guided by his artistic fancy in the 
placing of the stones. And inside the four large blocks of 
stone were shaped by a curious axe, which left the token 
of the workman’s hand; there was no ery of saw, no 
excessive mechanical trimness. It would also have pleased 
Father Eyre, of the Society of Jesus, who told his hearers 
recently how little profit there is to the soul in mere 
machinery, ‘since our Lord let St. Joseph pass from the 
world without teaching him anything about a circular saw.’ 

On Wednesday 2Ist we rode from Caen to Falaise, 
about 23 miles. The day was even hotter than Monday, 
without a breath of air, thunderstorms working round the 
wide country, but the few actual showers were slight till 
the storm burst after we reached Falaise. No road in the 
world is probably straighter, and it is very hilly, yet the 
beauty of the distant views, the alternating ranks of apples 
and poplars, the perfect surface of the road for wheels, 
the pleasant interest of the country people in us when we 
stopped from time to time, made the run delightful, and 
we had an excellent breakfast, for an absurd sum, ata 
little public house on the road, which promised as we 
looked at it nothing but bread and cider. The good 
woman’s larder was a shop show-case, looking oddly out of 
place, with some ends of sausage and slices of not enticing 
ham, but with an omelette and fried potatees, very good 
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coffee, and the inevitable bottle ot cider, always good, we 
did very well. Each little farm and pothouse makes its 
own cider, and is proud of it. A woman later inthe day 
was sure it would not be well to take too deep draughts 
of her cider, as it was very strong, and she gave us_ roses 
and sweet-peas, which were growing on the walls of her 
pretty cottage. 

Falaise is a charming town. If there be such a colour as 
red-grey, red-grey is the colour of the roofs clustering 
together under the castle walls, and against the rocks on 
the other side of the valley. The castle is in course of 
restoration, and from the tower, replaced as nearly as may 
be in the state in which Robert the Devil held it, one 
looks straight down into a tanyard, far more picturesque 
than its wont, and the cottage said, traditionally, to have 
been that of Arlette. The ingenious Herr Badeker makes 
one of his clumsy jokes here, that Robert must have had 
preternaturally keen eyesight, since it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to tell man from woman at that distance. That 
is nonsense, the space to be traversed by the eye is not 
great, and the legend of the tanner’s daughter is quite 
credible, if that be the only difficulty. As a matter of fact 
the girl who showed the castle had a long conversation 
with a friend in the gardens below, without any special 
effort of voice on either side. The cell occupied by Arthur 
of Brittany, and the distance he had to fall, command 
assent less than Arlette. It may be said that Bedeker is 
by no means a good guide to the parts of France known to 
us. He is plodding and mechanical, and supposing one 
always ‘does’ a tour as Germans and Americans do it, he 
tells on the whole the things a traveller should say that he 
has seen. But considering how large a part of the interest 
of France is Catholic, and that Badeker always writes as 
a thoroughly unintelligent Protestant, he is no safe guide. 
The little Geographies Joanne, which cost a franc each, 
one for each Department, are the most satisfactory books 
it is possible to have; the only thing omitted is a list of 
hotels, but as even there Badeker is not to be trusted, 
it is better to lean on advice given from town to town, 
or by railway officials, who are generally trustworthy. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
\ DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 


BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 


11 (continued)—THE EMPRESS'S STORY 
‘ i we months went on till summer, and in the summer 
I could get away from Saxe Zollern for a few weeks. 
I went to visit, so the Tagenblatt said, my royal relatives. 
I went to Monte Carlo. 

‘ Mon Dieu, what a place! If I were queen of the world, 
Monte Carlo should be my capital. It is as beautiful as 
Paradise, and the Casino is very well appointed. At Monte 
Carlo it is all arranged for you. You have just to take 
your seat, and the divine little top is for ever rolling 
like the stars of heaven. I am getting quite poetical, 
and that is absurd, I am too old and too stout, but if I 
were young again I should write a volume of poems about 
Monte Carlo. I had been there twice before and the 
manager of the Casino knew me, and as soonas I appeared 
he would throw open a little room looking over the sea 
and start a table for me. He only allowed a few people 
in, just enough to keep it going, and he only allowed those 
in who played high. Some of them knew me, but most of 
them, for they changed day by day, did not. It was the 
perfection of a room. It was a little Paradise, furnished 
most beautifully, octagon-shaped, with three large windows 
in three of the sides looking out to the sea. My seat was 
just to the right of the croupier, a beautifn} Louis Quinze 
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chair with little enamels on the arms and on the back. [ 
have it now at home—the proprietor gave it me. The 
room was done in red flowered satin, with an arabesque of 
gold work bordering the ceiling, and a gilt rail running 
round the wainscoting at the bottom. There was a clock 
by Vernier on a bracket which told the hours unceasingly, 
and a gilt chandelier over the table. Outside the 
windows ran a border of scarlet salvia, and a row of aloes 
fenced the garden in. Sometimes when the night was hot 
I used to take supper outside on the verandah which ran 
round the room, and get a breath of the cool air from the 
sea. Princess Sophie was there that year, and Prince 
Victor and my cousin Princess Alexandra of Meiningen. 
We had a little chateau close to the Casino, and it was 
but a step from one to the other. 

‘Sometimes before we sat down to play we would walk 
through the other rooms, and if our table was not full | 
would tell the proprietor to inform one or other of the 
players whom I had watched and who played well, that is 
to say played quietly and high, that Her Majesty desired 
him to play in her apartment that night. 
some curious people that way. 

‘Often as I went through the rooms I used to feel so 
thankful that dear Alphonse was safe on his cruise round 
the world. He had been absent three years, and occasion- 
ally I used to have letters from him, telling me about the 
Red Indians or the Wampums or other curious and interest 
ing things he had been seeing. 


I used to see 


I always used to encourage 
him to see as many Wampums as possible, not because I 
know what a Wampum is, but because it sounds so very 
rustic and refreshing, so different from the exciting, heated 
atmosphere of this terrible beautiful Monte Carlo, But it 
was now more than a year since [ had heard from him. 
He had told me in his last letter that he was going to 
shoot bears somewhere, and I supposed that there were no 
postal arrangements to countries where there are bears, 
and consequently I had not been surprised that I did not 
hear from him. How my old tongue runs on. I will be 
very brief. 

‘One night in August—how well I remember il 
Sophie and I had walked through the Casino and found it 
almost deserted. It was a very hot night, and there was 
lightning away over the Mediterranean and all the earth 
was simply panting for want of breath. Sophie had a 
headache and said she would not play more than an hour 
or two, and every one seemed rather anxious and depressed. 
We had some little difficulty in getting up our table, and I 
went back to the Casino myself to see if there was any one 
I knew. By the door was standing a young man, of great 
height, with a short brown beard, and a brown moustache. 
He was leaning out into the night trying to catch a breath 
of cool air. As I passed him he drew himself up to his 
height and bowed to me very profoundly. I was really 
desperate at not being able to get my people together, 
and so, though he was a perfect stranger, I asked him to 
play in my room that night. He hesitated a moment, but 
I do not repeat my requests, and so he followed me to the 
door. 

‘Just as we were entering, he stopped, and again 
making a profound obeisance, said :— 

‘« Your Majesty, it is only right to tell you that I play for 
the highest stakes, and that I never come away a loser.” 

‘There was something in his manner which pleased me, 
and I told him that his method of play was my own. 

«« Tt will come to a duel,” I said laughing, “unless we 
both win.” 

«« So be it, your Majesty,” he said. 

‘It was about half past ten when we sat down to play. 
I had not yet seen the stranger’s face clearly, for he seemed 
always to place himself with his back to the light. 
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just thinking to myself that he would be sitting opposite 
to me under the chandelier, and that I could get a look at 
him, which for some undefined reason I wanted to do, 
when he addressed me again. 

‘« With your Majesty’s permission,” he said, “I will 
put on the black domino in which I always play. I can 
command my feelings as well as most men, but I have 
before now been surprised into betraying pleasure or 
dismay at the tables, which no gentleman should allow 
himself to do. But if I adjust this domino thus, I think I 
may consider myself safe.” 

‘He slipped it over his face, and stood where he 
was until the Princess and I had sat down. Then he too 
took his seat, and for six hours neither he nor I moved. 

‘Dear Sophie has not a very good temper, and cer- 
tainly she was in the worst of luck that night. Also 
she felt the heat acutely, and she was always terribly 
afraid of thunderstorms. So it was scarcely twelve o'clock 
when she said she must go to bed, and she went so far as 
to add that roulette was a stupid game. I was very sorry 
that she behaved like this before strangers, for it is the 
duty of royalty to behave royally, and poor Sophie was 
most bourgeoise. But never has it been my privilege to 
play with a more perfect gambler than the Black Domino. 
His face of course was no guide, but if you want to see 
how a man is taking his winnings or losings look at his 
hands. I never saw a man in such perfect control, and | 
could not help thinking what a ruler, what a king he 
would make. For the man who controls himself can con- 
trol others. Never once all that night did he betray by a 
movement of the finger, by a single tremor of his hand 
that he was playing, and playing high. 1 racked my brain 
to think who he could be. He was never impatient, he 
never made a hasty movement. Even when poor dear 
Sophie so far forgot herself as to throw a five-frane piece 
on to the floor, he gravely bent down and gave it back to 
her, saying: “I think this slipped from your Royal 
Highness’s hand.” But we had not much use for five-franc 
pieces; dear Sophie had staked five frances once because 
she had lost so many times in succession. That is a fatal 
thing to do, and as a matter of fact she won that time, 
and it was her momentary annoyance which led her to 
throw the five-franc piece which she had won from the 
Black Domino on to the floor. 

‘The storm had moved nearer, and just after the clock 
struck one, a terrific crash burst overhead. Even I was 
startled, and I am not often startled, and half got up from 
my seat. The Black Domino reassured me. 

«« Madame,” he said, “ when one hears the thunder one 
has a certain proof that one is in no danger from that par- 
ticular flash of lightning. Your Majesty has omitted to 
stake on this roll. 

‘I have seen a good deal of gambling in my time, but 
never have I seen such a run of luck as befell the Black 
Domino. He played of course without a system—only 
people who wish to turn Monte Carlo into a sort of Stock 
Exchange have a system—but his luck never deserted 
him. Poor dear Sophie had lost terribly to him, and 
Prince Victor who never goes on playing after he has lost 
more than a certain sum had also left the table. It was 
the strangest night I ever spent. 

‘At last it was clear to me that the rest of the table 
were wishing to stop for the night, and so I rose. 

‘“Do not let me detain any of you,” I said, “I am 
infinitely obliged to you, ladies and gentlemen, for your 
delightful company.” 

‘The Black Domino rose too. 

‘“Am I to understand,’ he said, “that your Majesty. 
is graciously willing to go on playing with those who care 
to continue ?’ 
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‘His manners really were superb. He spoke to me 
with all the deference due to my rank, yet somehow he 
spoke as an equal. ‘That is what I have never seen in any 
other man. 

‘I told him that I should be delighted to go on, if I was 
not tiring him, and so we two sat down together again, 
The croupier had been at his post for four hours, and the 
poor man was nearly worn out. We waited a moment 
while he went out into the Casino to get some one else to 
take his place, and while he was gone, my curiosity for 
the only time in my life got the better of me, and I asked 
a question which I had no business to ask. 

‘« You will oblige me very much,’ I said to the Black 
Domino, “by letting me compliment you on your play. 
I have played a great deal, but I never saw a playe 
who had so perfect a command of himself. And I should 
esteem it an honour if you would tell me your name.” 

‘The Black Domino got up from the table. 

«« My name,” he said, “I crave your Majesty’s permis 
sion to keep to myself. If your Majesty insists, I will of 
course obey.” 

‘l was covered with shame for the mistake I had made, 
and I told him that the mistake was mine, and that he 
stood excused. Then the new croupier came in and our 
strange game continued. 

‘We played on and on, staking for the most part on 
half the board each, though now and then with a mag- 
nificent recklessness, the Black Domino would stake on 
one number to my fifteen. Four times he staked on the 
number 13, on which, hardened gambler as I am, I will 
never lay a franc, and three times he won. And so the 
game went on in perfect silence. 

‘As the clock struck three he spoke. 

‘<The night is waning your Majesty,” he said. “ With 
your Majesty's permission, shall we place no limit on the 
stakes 7” 

‘Hitherto the limit had been a hundred louis, and even 
at that rate the stranger must have made his fortune three 
times over. Now most men when they have done that 
would simply refuse to raise the limit, but my Black 
Domino in this as in all else was unique and magnificent. 

‘To cut the matter short, by four o’clock I was a beggar 
I had absolutely nothing left. 

‘“T would play with you to the Day of Judgment,” I 
said to the Black Domino, “but positively I have nothing 
in the world till my Civil List is paid next October.” 

‘«]T beg your Majesty’s pardon,” said he, “but you have 
your kingdom.” 

‘I laughed, for it seemed but a jest, and I said: 

‘Very good, I stake my kingdom, and what will you 
stake ?”’ 

‘«T will stake penny for penny the worth of your 
Majesty's kingdom,” he said. 

‘Before I could think what I was doing the top was 
spinning ; it slowed down and I had lost. 

‘A pretty jest,” I said, “to end our pleasant evening.’ 

‘The Black Domino stood up and removed his mask. 

‘« Surely your Majesty recognises me now?”’ he said. 

‘The full light from the chandelier fell full upon him, 
and in a moment I saw who it was. It was Alphonse, who 
ought to have been among the Wampums. He saw that 
I knew him, and he spoke again, this time in German, for 
fear the croupier should understand him. 

‘*T never jest, mother,” he said, “when I am gam- 
bling.” 

‘I had just presence of mind to tell the croupier to go 
away, and I was left alone with my son. 

‘« My dear Alphonse,” I said, “how you have grown ; 
and your beard too—it is the beard of a man of twenty- 
five.” 
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*“T am twenty-six,” he said. 

‘“ Yes,” I said, “I suppose you are. Anyhow you are 
grown up, and I always thought of you as a boy. My poor 
Alphonse, what a pity you are to be a king. What a 
gambler you would have made. Why, you are splendid, 
perfectly splendid. I had no idea who you were, but you 
gambled magnificently. It is very naughty of you. You 
ought to be among the Wampums.” 

‘«“T have been here nearly a year,” he said. “They told 
me you were sure to come in the summer, and I wished to 
be your equal when you came. I am glad you did not see 
me when I was here first—I used to change colour, my 
hands used to tremble. 1 used to bite my nails when that 
divine top was spinning. But I have mastered myself.” 

“I could not restrain myself. I embraced him. He 
was all that a mother could wish her son to be, for he could 
keep his hands quiet when he was playing, and that is no 
easy thing todo. The man who can do that can go to the 
guillotine like Marie Antoinette. We talked together for 
a time of his adventures and of mine, but I am bound to 
say that mine were the more interesting of the two. But 
he soon grew rather silent and awkward, and I asked him 
what was the matter. 

‘“TIt is this,” he said. “I do not know whether you 
quite realise what you have done to-night.” 

«« What do you mean?” I asked. 

«You have staked your kingdom and lost it. You 
have abdicated. I have won your kingdom. I am the 
emperor of Saxe Zollern.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu, but how relieved I was. Really the 
surprise of meeting my son, and my pleasure at seeing 
what he was like, had driven that foolish wager out of my 
head. But here was an opportunity sent by the gods! 
Saxe Zollern! how I loathe the name of the place. | 
would have accepted the post of stewardess on one of your 
Channel steamers never to set eyes on it again. I now 
saw my way clear in an instant. I should be a Dowager 
Empress on whom the cares of state weighed so heavily 
that she abdicated. I should never drink the Burgo- 
master’s sour wine any more. I should be a heroine to my 
people ; for, to do myself justice, I did my duty admirably 
while I was with them. But I would go to Saxe Zollern 
once more. I would make an affecting speech. I would 
invoke all sorts of things on their heads and especially on 
the head of my son. I would wear a lace cap: I would 
cry real tears: I would take leave of my faithful loyal 
subjects and spend the rest of my days with my royal 
relatives at Monte Carlo. The laws of dramatic propriety 
demanded that I should go to Zollern once more. 

‘I must say Alphonse behaved admirably. In half an 
hour we had arranged it all. He was rich, absurdly rich, 
and he gave meall | could possibly want. One stipulation, 
however, he made that I was never to set foot in Saxe 
Zollern again after my farewell. Poor Alphonse, he had 
the philanthropic mania, and he thought that I had set a 
bad example. He told me as much. He said that I had 
taught him to gamble—I, who had sent him out by the 
P. and QO, steamer to the Wampums in order that he might 
be out of the reach of cards.’ 

The Empress paused, and coquetted with memory for a 
moment. 

‘ But I was content,’ she said; ‘that evening was poor 
Alphonse’s tour de force. He never came near it again. 
He renounced gambling from that moment, and now he 
spends his mornings in the vineyards, looking for slugs, 
and in the evening attends Wagner Opera in the theatre 
his poor father built. _Wagner—what a man, what a night 
mare! But dear Alphonse is most popular, and all his 
subjects adore the memory of the good old Empress. That 
is always something to fall back on.’ 
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ROMEO AND JULIET AT THE LYCEUM 
NM* FORBES-ROBERTSON and Mr, Frederick 
H 


arrison have begun their season at the Lyceum 
with a success as notable as the enterprise was daring 
daring because the play based on Luigi da Porto’s Historia 
nuovamente ritrovata di due nobili Amanti, ete., is one of the 
most difficult of the best known Shakespearean plays to 
put satisfactorily upon the stage, and that for divers known 
reasons. It may be said, to begin with, of the present 
performance of a play which Johnson selected to illustrate 
his belief that Shakespeare’s ‘ pathetick strains are always 
polluted with some unexpected depravations ’ that it would 
be hard indeed to better the staging and the stage- 
management, which are worthy of what we have come 
to regard as the tradition of Lyceum representations, 
Both these branches of dramatic art, mechanical though 
they are in a sense, have a good many words to say 
to the success or deficiency of any performance of 
any Shakespearean play; but, of course, ‘the greatest 
is behind’ in the matter of the acting. And _ here 
there is, indeed, little fault to find. It was daring, 
as has been said, on Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s part to 
start off with Romeo and Juliet, and it was certainly no 
less daring to assign Juliet to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose 
reputation has been won and justly won in characters as 
widely removed as possible from that of the passionate, 
innocent, but by no means ignorant ‘ lady-bird,’ whose 
story has become in Shakespeare’s alembic the one 
love story of the world. It was not to be supposed 
off-hand that the gift and accomplishments which were 
so valuable in representing ‘women with a past,’ as the 
cant phrase goes, would fit themselves to playing with 
brilliant intuition and knowledge a part which has not 
unnaturally been a stumbling-block to one great actress 
after another. Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s boldness in this 
matter has been completely justified. From first to last, 
from ‘ My only love sprung from my only hate,’ to ‘ there 
rust and let me die,’ Mrs, Patrick Campbell understands 
the part as it is very seldom understood and carries out her 
imagining of it with a skill as remarkable as by dint of 
endowment and art it seems spontaneous. 

With every personal qualification for the character, as 
to which people too often gravely assert that Juliet 
ought to be not a day older than an English girl 
of fourteen, Mrs. Patrick Campbell has set herself to 
work to master and interpret all the conflicting 
elements in a character which, if the audience is to com- 
prehend the scheme of the tragedy, must be played at 
first with all the passionate impulse of a mere girl, and at 
last with all the tragic sorrow of a despairing widow. ‘This 
must be done, the gradations must be marked swiftly but 
not suddenly, within the time that the convenience of 
modern audiences allows to a five-Act play. This Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell has done. And there are so many 
points to admire in the fullest sense in her achievement of 
this feat, that it is a little difficult to select special points 
without going through every scene of the play in which 
Juliet appears. However, to illustrate what I have said 
about the actress’s command of the two most strongly con- 
trasted aspects of the part, | may instance the tenderness 
and passionate restraint (some critics have found too much 
restraint in it, but I do not go with them) of the early 
scenes, and especially the balcony scene, and the tragic force 
of the soliloquy before taking the Friar’s potion. Every line, 
every intonation here is capitally thought out and capitally 
delivered, so that, though there is no touch of exaggeration 
in emphasis, one shares the terror of Juliet’s vision and 
comprehends completely the seemingly sudden change to 
‘ putting on resolution,’ So again with the last speech of 
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all; it is given with a power that never sinks to violence, 
and is never found wanting. In fine, it is all through a 
performance of extraordinary merit. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s Romeo had been seen before 
and had very properly been held excellent, but it has 
naturally gained in strength, as in romantic feeling and 
expression, with study and experience of the stage. It is, 
if | remember aright, that complete actor and accom- 
plished individual the late Mr. Alfred Wigan who _ is 
credited with the saying that ‘no actor can_ possibly 
understand how to play Romeo until he’s past fifty, and 
then he’s too old.’ Mr. Forbes-Robertson has cut this 
knot. He has the appearance, the demeanour, and the 
fervour of an almost ideal Romeo; and when one has 
said that there is no need to dwell upon details of a per- 
formance which is new only in artistic improvements on 
the rendering of a conception always inspired by poetical 
and dramatic intuition. The note of tragedy was well 
struck in the scene with the Apothecary, a part played 
to perfection by Mr. lan Robertson. 

Mr. Coghlan re-appears upon the London stage as 
Mercutio, and re-appears with all the verve, grace and 
brightness belonging to those practically first appearances 
which some playgoers will recollect at the old Olympic. 
His Mercutio is the only true Mercutio that has been seen 
in our time, a careless gentleman, full of wit, revelry, and 
chivalry, with such a touch of fantasy in him that the 
exquisite ‘Queen Mab’ speech rises naturally to his lips 
not as a piece of declamation but as a procession of rapid 
thoughts and images suggested by a chance remark and 
given off in the exact measure in which they present 
themselves, while their interpreter is, at their inception, 
stretched with good-mannered ease upon a_ bench. 
Nothing in the highest vein of comedy could be better 
than this perfect “utterance of a speech to which a 
shocking stage tradition attributes mouthing and violent 
gesticulation. The death-scene is, of course, pitched in 
another key, but here also the actor’s perception leads 
him to show very clearly that Mercutio was with all his 
lightness, a man of parts and of breeding. In other words 
Mr. Coghlan plays this scene so well, with such intensity 
and with such truth, that the infinite pathos of it reaches 
one’s heart and mind at once without any obscuration from 
the rant with which it is too often disfigured. There is no 
rubbish of ‘reserved force’ about it, but the force is 
tempered in the right degree. 

For the rest of the characters it may be said that every- 
thing is most competently done, and that Miss Dolores 
Drummond as the Nurse deserves very considerable praise, 
all the more because she comes, upon that stage, after one 
who may be called a great actress. W. Hi. P. 


CHEER, BOYS, CHEER! 


PENHERE can be no doubt as to the time and trouble which 

Sir Augustus Harris must give to putting ‘Drury Lane 
Drama,’ which has become a distinct class of play, upon the 
stage. Nordoes he spare himself anything in trying to get 
the plays as well acted as a tearing, roaring, modern melo- 
drama can be acted. It is not necessary to go into the 
plot, worked on a very ingenious adaptation of old (/icelles, 
of Cheer, Boys, Cheer ! nor indeed is there much to be said 
about the writing except this, that it shows singular 
managerial discernment (Sir Augustus is one of the three 
authors of the play) in its fitness both for the actors, and 
for the huge pit and gallery audience. The scenes which 
deal with ‘ society,’ notably that in Lady Hilyard’s drawing- 
room, are, from one point of view, screamingly funny ; but 
what does that matter to a gifted impresario whose business 
it properly is to consider their ‘effect of gravy, gravy, 
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gravy’ upona special kind of spectators whose tastes he has 
studied. It is fair to add too, and that with some em- 
phasis, that the dialogue of the play not only goes in for the 
old ‘ He who would lay a hand’ and so on touch of heroism, 
but also deliberately sneers at certain ideas which the 
denizens of the Paradis might very conceivably cherish as 
notions far above sneering. 

For the staging, it is just about as good as one can sup- 
pose that of a long play crammed with incidents and heavy 
changes of scene to be ; and for the acting the same thing 
is to be said, only more so. Miss Fanny Brough is both 
humorous and forcible, and indeed it would have been im- 
possible to cast the part of Lady Hilyard to an actress more 
capable of getting the most out of the effects to be 
produced on so vast a stage in such odd surroundings. 
Miss Fanny Brough, in fact, acts with such conviction and 
power that for the moment one is apt to believe in the 
possibility of the speeches she utters. Mr. Henry 
Neville, erst a master of light and eccentric comedy, has 
for years been the acknowledged master of such parts as 
want a treatment which is at once robustious and gentle- 
manlike. No actor can so well as he deliver roystering 
nonsense with a fervour and at the same time a well- 
bred demeanour so as to ‘bring down’ that audience, 
which finds a very harmless delight in pieces like Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer! One may regret that one seldom nowadays 
sees Mr. Neville’s more delicate work ; but, on the other 
hand, it is much to find a part which might easily be 
burlesqued carried triumphantly off by so excellent an 
actor. The two Messrs. Rignold, particularly Mr. William 
Rignold as the Rev. Mr. Nugeut, are especially good ; and 
Mr. Dalton as the villain Fitzdavis deserves much _ praise. 
Only he should learn not to add an, to the exclamation 
‘ah!’ before a phrase beginning with a vowel. If there 
is a fault in the staging it is found in the grouping of 
‘The Last Stand,’ which, however, is a stirring scene 
strongly worked. Altogether the thing not only is but, 
from the point of view whence such plays should be 
regarded, deserves to be a complete success, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Grand Hotel, Brussels. 
20th September, 1895, 
My pear Percy, 

Many thanks for the onyx and diamond death's 
head pin which you sent me as a birthday present. It 
was singularly appropriate because after all what is birth 
but an introduction sooner or later to the grim personage 
who ferries us over the Styx. The stereotyped greeting, 
‘Many happy returns of the day,’ is only equalled in false- 
ness of sentiment by the Eastern salutation, ‘ May you live 
a thousand years.’ Every human being, nay every creature, 
must regret the day on which he, she, or it was born. The 
only consolation that a sane mortal can have is in surveying 
the heavens on a starlight night. Then he can appreciate 
the fact that there are dwellers in other spheres to whom 
the Japanese-Chinese War, the rush for Africa, the 
Unionist majority and the Valkyrie-Defender match are 
matters of absolute indifference. The really happy, those 
whom the gods love, die before they can appreciate care, 
disaster or the ‘age of love.’ It is only a sheep having 
escaped mint sauce who congratulates himself on a prospect 
of currant jelly. Far be it, however, from me to decry too 
morbidly the unpleasant position in which you and I are 
placed. We cannot help ourselves, and must make the 
best of it, just as shipwrecked sailors on a desert island 
would rather live on limpets and seaweed than allow that 
a resolute dip in the sea would relieve them of breath and 
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all earthly responsibilities. So you see that I am a philo- 
‘opher who makes the best of things, and fear neither 
ihe displeasure of a potentate nor the anathema of the 
Pope. But this is no reason why I should not value the 
kind consideration of those who walk along my_ path, 
sometimes side by side, more often ahead, occasionally 
behind, but rarely. Yet how few friends—I don’t mean 
acquaintances—cdo we come across in our pilgrimage. 
Probably the reason for this is the nervous desire to avoid 
offence which is so characteristic of latterday saints and 
sinners, 

You see that I have left the hospitable mansion of 
Bolmann and am sojourning with Pompbéche at this 
caravanserai in the pleasant Belgian capital. We are 
loungers in the best sense of the word. We are doing 
nothing, but hurt nobody by our laziness. The courtyard 
of the hotel is a fine spot for studying the travelling 
American anl dividing him and her into classes. 1 can 
promise you a full analysis of them, divided into genera 
and species, by an expert observer of men and things in 
my next letter. Indeed I could write it now were it not 
that I fear to give you too full a meal of gossip. 

I am sorry to hear of the death of the Princess of 
Battenberg, the mother of Prince Alexander, Prince Louis, 
Prince Henry, Prince Francis Joseph, and the Countess 
Erbach-Schénberg. As you probably know she was the 
daughter of the Polish Count Haucke, who married the 
daughter of a Jewish army contractor. On the death of 
her father, who vs killed by his indignant fellow country- 
men, for the Count was au mieux with the Russians, 
Mile. Julie was educated by the Empress and finally 
became Maid of Honour. Inasmuch as she was singularly 
beautiful and accomplished it is no wonder that the 
Czarina’s brother Prince Alexander, a singularly handsome 
man, fell in love and duly married her morganatically to 
the great wrath of the Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin. 
Indeed the offence has never been forgiven in the high 
circles of either capital as poor Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria has found to his cost. However the Empress stuck 
to her brother and gave the young couple the estate of 
Heiligenberg, in picturesque Bagstrasse near Darmstadt. 
This speedily became a convenient centre for Russian 
diplomacy. Here it was that the Duke of Edinburgh was 
betrothed to the Grand Duchess Marie, a ceremony to 
which the representative of Great Britain was through 
some petly cabal not bidden. It cannot be said that the 
late Grand Duchess of Hesse (Princess Alice) was particu- 
larly gracious to Princess Battenberg, a title conferred by 
the then Grand Duke. I have often seen the latter 
treated with considerable indifference at the New 
Palace, Darmstadt, by the amiable lady who little 
thought that her own sister and one of her daughters 
would marry with the Battenberg family. Nor did the 
Hessians look upon her with much favour, for undoubtedly 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, when entrusted with a corps 
d’ Armée in the war of 1866, allowed Southern Germany to 
be over-run by the Prussians owing to his dilatory method 
of campaign. It is true that he caused the gates of 
Darmstadt to be locked, but the Northerners merely put a 
bomb to the portals and marched without opposition into 
the haupt-residenzstad(. After the death of Princess Alice, 
the chatelaine of Heiligenberg, who was a most affectionate 
mother, found more scope for her ambitious plans for 
her children and she was helped very considerably by the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, formerly Prince Louis. He it was 
who negotiated Prince Henry's engagement to Princess 
Beatrice, but his own matrimonial adventures with Madame 
K:lomine very nearly, to use a vulgar but trite expression, 
‘upset the applecart,’ for of course our Queen was intensely 
shocked and annoyed. However, the fidelity of Princess 
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Beatrice and the astuteness of Princess Battenberg happily 
carried the day. Heiligenberg, where so many family 
matters have been discussed, including the marriage of the 
present Empress of Russia, is a roomy sch/oss on the top of 
a wooded hill. In front of the house is an enormous gilt 
cross which you may see when going by train from 
Darmstadt to Heidelberg. It is often called Jugenheim, 
from the adjacent village. The Bergstrasse is a grand 
health-giving district, and among other objects of interest 
possesses Mount Melibocus, whence you can look across the 
Rhine to the Vosges, the Castle of Frankenstein with an 
equally splendid prospect, and the Felsen-Meer, or granite 
sea, a curious volcanic formation of boulders. Count and 
Countess Erbach-Schoénberg, with whom Prince and 
Princess Henry were staying last month, have a delightful 
seat in the neighbourhood celebrated for its fine collection 
of medieval armour. I hear that the Heiligenberg estate 
will probably pass to Prince Louis of Battenberg. I have 
often met the late Princess and have always been struck 
by the ease with which she could gain confidence and 
command respect. Two invaluable qualities. 

My old friend John Hollingshead sends me a reminder 
that in his entertaining book, My Lifetime, he recorded an 
example of poor Alfred Thompson’s ingenuity as a 
costumier. He would use furniture cretonne and stencilled 
satinette in lieu of richly embroidered stuffs with such good 
effect that ladies ‘in front’ were deceived and wrote to 
know where they could get ‘some of the beautiful em- 
broidery.’ But Thompson did not always pursue _ this 
plan and no one knows it better than ‘ practical John’ 
himself. 

Miss Susie Macfearon, a charming litle blonde beauty 
from Wisconsin with whom we have made acquaint- 
ance, has just come to me in a state of great glee. 
She has actually persuaded Pompbéche to visit Waterloo 
by mischievously asserting that every Frenchman is afraid 
to venture on the field. So we are to drive over on 
Sunday. The expedition promises to be entertaining, 
much more so than Hunks'’s description of the spot —‘ A lot 
of fields, with the British lion crouching on the top ofa 
mud-heap.’ It is waste of time to tell Hunks that the 
animal in question represents the prowess of Jes braves 
Belges. He knows the British lion when he sees him, and 
styles him a ‘skulking varminrt.’ This offends the ears but 
not the patriotism of —Yours ever, 

Har (o’ tur Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\ J HAT isa ‘novel’? or, to put the question in another 

' way, what, when they ask for a novel, do Smith’s and 
Mudie’s subscribers expect to get? Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
who complains that two forthcoming ‘stories’ of his have 
been described as ‘novels,’ says that that word—a ‘ hate- 
ful’ one, in his opinion—is ‘ used ordinarily to describe long 
stories in three volumes.’ Then there can be no such 
thing as a ‘novel’ in one volume or in two? Obviously 
this theory will not hold water. In its origin a ‘novel’ 
meant nothing more nor less than a ‘new’ piece of narra- 
tive fiction. From that point of view everything in the 
form of an invented story is a ‘novel.’ Why the word 
should be ‘ hateful’ is not quite clear; it is surely quite 
harmless and not undescriptive. It has often been used to 


indicate a tale of everyday life and character, as differen- 
tiated from a ‘romance,’ in which the incidents and the 
personages might be as fanciful as one pleased. But this, 
obviously, is a distinction not to be logically sustained. 
Now, if Mr. Buchanan had said that ‘novelette’ is a 
‘hateful ’ word, I should have been inclined to agree with 
him. 
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| am glad to be able to announce that Mr. Swinburne, 
who has returned home from his holiday-making, is at work 
on anew poem. The subject is taken from Malory, and 
is none other than that tale of Balin and Balan of which 
Tennyson produced a version, introducing it into late 
editions of the /dyl/s. (This version was first published in 
Tiresias and Other Poems, in 1885.) Mr. Swinburne’s 
method of treatment will, it need scarcely be said, be very 
different from that of his predecessor—the metrical scheme, 
to begin with, being very elaborate, and one which 
would present great difficulties to a metrist less consum- 
mate than Mr. Swinburne. Much interest of a varied sort 
will attach to this new effort of the poet. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward have shown shrewdness in issuing 
at this moment their illustrated edition of Romco and Juliet, 
Of course it is by no means the first of its kind in England. 
The poem-play was issued separately, with ‘ pictures,’ in 
1882—the text being that edited by Charles Knight. Two 
years later came an édition de luze, illustrated by photo- 
eravures and published by Cassell. Yet another edition, 
with drawings by Marchetti, was issued in 1891; and in 
the following year there was put forth, at New York, an 
illustrated edition for which Mr. R. H. Stoddard wrote an 
introduction. The Lyceum revival has no doubt caused, 
among a certain class, a large demand for the penny edition 
of Messrs. Dicks. The play has not yet appeared in the 
pretty format of ‘The Temple Shakespeare’; but a reprint 
‘from the original copies’ appeared in 1884, another 
reprint figured in Henry Morley’s ‘ National Library’ in 
1888, yet another was published by Messrs. Macmillan in 
1893, and now Messrs. Routledge have issued the play in 
their ‘ Arie!’ Shakespeare. 

To the making of new editions, in truth, there is no end. 
Welcome has already been accorded to the admirable 
reproduction of Charles Reade’s fictions, which we shall 
owe to Messrs. Chatto and Windus ; and we are all pre- 
paring to salute in similar fashion the promised ‘collected 
edition’ of the Works of Poe, who has hitherto been 
represented in this country very incompletely. Mean- 
while, the widely different tastes of different sections of 
English readers are illustrated by the simultaneous an- 
nouncement of new cheap editions of the poems of James 
Russell Lowell and—Eliza Cook! Mr. Lowell’s poems 
are to figure, we are told, both in the ‘ Albion’ and in the 
‘Chandos’ Series; but will they a// be there? Are not 
the complete ‘ Poetical Works’ in the hands of Messrs, 
Maemillan ? 

Then there is to be a reprint, it seems, of the Richelieu 
of G. P. R. James. It would be curious if a demand arose 
for the historical romances of that voluminous and once 
popular writer. As a boy one read those romances with 
avidity. Would it be wise to re read them now? 

To A Sextet of Singers ; or, Songs of Six, which will 
proceed by-and-by from the Roxburghe Press, Mr. S. R. 
Thompson will contribute seven pieces and Mr. V, 
O'Sullivan five, while Mr. W. H. Pallock, Mr. George 
Barlow, Mr. J. A. Blaikie, and ‘ Paganus’ will each supply 
six. This sort of co-operative production appears to grow 
in popularity. One thinks at once of the two books of the 
Rhymers’ Club, and of other productions of the kind in 
which two or more poets have foregathered of recent years. 
‘Tis an excellent notion, and one to be encouraged. 

We are to have another Life of Bishop Heber. 1 say 
‘another,’ because there are already three memoirs of the 
Bishop in existence—one by his widow, published sixty- 
five years ago, and two others by writers named Potter and 
Taylor, That which Dr. George Smith has prepared con- 
tains, however, some letters and verses by the Bishop not 
hitherto printed ; it will probably have other novel features. 
We already have an admirable monograph on S, T. Cole- 
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ridge by the late Mr. Dykes Campbell ; but that does not 
deter Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge from setting to work 
upon a biography of the poet which no doubt will have 
many points of interest. Let us hope, however, that the 
biography will not be too big; big biographies are hard to 
read, and are invariably ‘shelved’ before they have been 
long before the public. Mrs. Oliphant, I see, has written 
for a well-known series a life of Joan of Are ; but, in doing 
this, has she not been poaching on Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
preserves ? 

Before it was known that Mr. Henley would become 
a candidate for the chair of English Literature and 
Rhetoric at Edinburgh I observed in this column that 
Mr. George Saintsbury stood head and shoulders above 
the other candidates by virtue of his wide knowledge, 
long experience, and delicacy of literary taste. My pro- 
phecy of his success has been justified; the only pity is 
that Mr. Henley could not also be chosen, for he would 
have been as good a Professor as Mr. Saintsbury: better 
he could not be. 

Mr. Stead, in his usual slipshod and disingenuous fashion, 
makes it appear, in the current Review of Reviews (page 248), 
as if it were Miss Helen Zimmern who had written the 
article against Crispi in the Conlemporary Review for August. 
The writer of course, was Ouida, who appended her name 
to the essay. The misstatement places Miss Zimmern in a 
false and disagreeable position, and Mr, Stead may be 
exhorted to be more careful in future. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


‘PUTTY FOR BRAINS’ 


[To the Editor of The Na tonal Observer] 
The Ludyate Office, 21st September, 1895. 


S1r,—I am obliged to you for your advertisement of the 
Prize Competitions scheme established in connection with the 
new series of the /wdgate (which begins in November), even 
though it assumes rather a hostile shape, and even though it 
was unneeded as unsolicited, since I have already received 
contributions enough to fill a whole number of the magazine, 
large as it will be in its new form. Of.course, the persons who 
have responded to my advertisement realise the value of the 
opportunity thus afforded them of testing the quality of their 
work ; and they must be somewhat astonished, not without 
reason, at the attitude of the ational Observer, which has ever 
been admired as a champion of individual liberty. The scheme, 
I need hardly say, has been contrived, not in the interests of 
writers and others who have won recognition and have com- 
manded a price for their wares, but in those of the many men 
and women who have begun to handle artistic material and 
who are desirous of obtaining an independent opiaion on the 
merits of what they have produced. It is given to fev to enter 
the ficld equipped at every point; yet, on the lines of your 
article, apprenticeship premiums and fees for expert advice 
must be held to be downright robbery. Were the filling of 
certain pages of the /udgate the sole object, that could be 
accomplished by members of the staff at a fraction of the time 
and the trouble required by adjudication on the contributions 
submitted in the competitions. The inner meaning of the 
scheme is, in your own classic phrase, ‘a glimpse into the 
obvious’: it is merely to interest a large and important class 
in a magazine whose excellent contents and novel features will 
approve it worthy of their support, as I trust they will secure it 
your commendation. Inthe cise of the /«dgatz, therefore, it 
is not putty for brains, but brains and silver for brains ; and 
had you waited for the appearance of the November number— 
waited, that is, for the evidence before passing sentence—I am 
certain your opinion would have been altogether different in 
character. It is surely wonderful past all whooping to find the 
National Observer invoking the assistance of Mr. Henry Du 
Pré Labouchere—‘a man whom you never speak of by any 
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name but “Labby”’—though for my own part I will gladly 
welcome his help, or that of any other who can distinguish 
between putty and brains, in furthering the success of the 
Prize Competitions scheme.—I am, etc., 

THE EDITOR OF THE Ludgate. 


[We publish the Editor of the Zudgate’s letter in admiring 
pleasure. Heaven forbid that we should interfere with the 
Ludegate’s \egal right to obtain the MS. of amateurs at the 
cheapest possible rate or with the ‘individual liberty’ of 
amateurs to sell their wares at the lowest price. But the 
suggestion that we passed sentence before hearing the evidence 
is erroneous ; for sentence was not passed ; we did but amplify 
the saying, ‘ Surely in vain is the net spread in the sight of any 
bird’; and our observations were based on ample evidence in 
the shape of the original advertisement. There nothing is said 
of the benefits of ‘independent opinion’ on the competing plots, 
drawings, verses, photographs, and anecdotes; nor can we see 
that the unsuccessful competitors will have the ‘value of their 
work appraised ’—to use the auctioneer’s English of the original 
—save that they will learn that, in the opinion of persons 
unknown, somebody else writes, draws, or what you will, better 
than they do. However, we observe that the net is not spread 
in vain in the sight of many birds ; guarum genus anserinum 
est.—N, O.] 





JUBILEE CONSOLS 

It is scarcely surprising that there is a large and increasing demand for 
these shares at about 6s. 3d., for, in addition to the 17 acres originally 
acquired, from which a steady average of about 1 oz. of gold to the ton 
has been obtained, the Company has recently purchased the Moonstone 
property, which is making very handsome returns, one unusually rich lot 
of 17 tons having given £1200 worth of gold. The total area is now about 
30 acres, and the main shaft is down over 170 feet. There is a stamper 
battery fully equipped and owned by the company already on the property, 
and the dividend period cannot be long delayed. The capital, £80,000 in 
5s. shares, with 4s, 6d. paid, is certainly a very moderate one for such a 
concern. [5414] 


WEST AUSTRALIAN GOLD CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


The shares of Mineral Lands and prospecting Companies have, on the 
average, shown a far greater rise than those of simple mining companies, 
No limit can be placed on the gains of the former, for they are parent 
enterprises whose resources are practically unlimited. In, for instance, 
the West Australian Gold Concessions, Limited, with only a capital of 
£100,000, is seen one of our greatest Australian undertakings. It com- 
mands prospecting rights in respect to precious stones. Gold, coal, and 
other minerals own three (3) millions of acres in Western Australia. [t 
has in possession about £75,000 in mining shares in the Coolgardie and 
Black Flag districts, securities now rising every day in the market. [t 
owns amongst many other mining properties the Princess Royal whose 
first crushings have yielded 3 ounces to the ton. It further holds the 
freehold of Preeces Point Mineral property in the Hauraki district of New 
Zealand, whose property is noted for the richness of its ores, and the 
extent exceeds the aggregate area of the Hauraki Mines. The Corporation 
has a large cash reserve; has paid three dividends of 20 per cent., and has 
just declared a fourth at 40 per cent., and it is stated, will shortly announce 
a fifth of still greater amount to crown the returns of the financial year. 
The West Australian Gold Concesssions also has interests in many regions 
which are rapidly bearing fruit, and has sent forth exploring parties to 
select fresh yielding acres. The shares are now quoted at 42, and having 
regard to dividend payments and the resources of the Company, they 
should rise by leaps and bounds, and should be bought both by investors 
and speculators, and that at once, [5415] . 


BEACONSFIELD DIAMOND MINES 


If we examine the causes of the rise in Beaconsfield Diamond shares it 
will be obvious why they now stand at a premium of a hundred per cent. 
£2 10s. being the present price on the London Stock Exchange. The 
mine is yielding diamonds in such rich abundance that it is producing a net 
return equal to fifty per cent. perannum. The output is increasing at depth 
while the quality is improving, but this output will be further augmented 
and accelerated by reason of the enlargement of the machinery which js 
now taking place with a view to a far greater production. The highest 
authorities have afforded evidence of the great value of the Beaconsfield 
Diamondiferous claims, and this testimony has been confirmed by actual 
working as many thousands of pounds worth of diamonds have been regularly 
won, while two stones of great beauty and value have been recently found 
and have been sold, one for £3000 and another for £1000. Such a cum- 
bination of advantages in regard to diamond production is rare and it 
should tend to raise the price to a far higher figure at once for at £45 each 
Beaconsfield shares would be cheap. [5416] ot 


THE JACKSON GOLDFIELDS 


The Jackson Goldfields possess a plant than which nothing can be more 
complete. It includes a sixty-stamp mill and air compressor and hoisting 
machines, with an organisation able to deal with immense masses of ore 
under the most economical conditions, besides water power sufficient for 
any number of stamps. From the cablegrams just to hand and advices 
recently received from the engineers on Saturday last, it appears that a 
great body of low grade ore has been cut by a drive on the 180-feet level + 
and it is explained that the dimensions of the reef are so great that 4o feet 
in width has already been opened up, and the hanging wall has not been 
reached. If this gold quartz is of low grade it can be worked to great 
profit, as immense masses can be raised and milled at a cost under 2 dwt 
of gold (7s. 6d.) to the ton, a profit accruing of some dwts. to the ton. 
There have been active dealings in these shares lately on the London 
Stock Exchange at 3s., which should greatly advance as the mine is now 
proving to be a property of great value, [5417] 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 


A Deadly Foe. Adeline Sergeant. Hutchinson. 

A Woman In /t. ‘Rita.’ Hutchinson. 

Down the Village Street. Christopher Hare. Blackwood. 
Gladys Woodley. ‘¥Egiantine.’ Stock. 

Kreisma Ranta’s Will. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. Unwin, 
Noémt. §S. Baring-Gould. Methuen. 

Sons of Belial. William Westall. Chatto. 

The Family at Misrule. Ethel Turner. Ward Lock. 

The Men of the Moss Hags. S.R. Crockett. Isbister. 

The Tender Mercies of the Good. C.R. Coleridge. Isbister. 
The Wonderful Visit. HH. G. Wells. Dent. 


VERSE 
English Pastorals, Selected by E K. Chambers. Blackie, 


History 


The Beginnings of the Middle Ages. The Late Dean Church, 
Macmillan. 

The Rise and Growth of the English Nation, W.H.S. Aubrey, 
LL.D. Vol. II. 1399-1658. Stock. 


THEOLOGY 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. Rev. W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., and Rev. A. C. 
Headlam. Edinburgh: Clark. 

Prolegomena to St. Pauls Epistles to the Romans and the 
Ephesians. ¥F.J.A. Hort, D.D. Macmillan. 

The Teaching of Jesus. Robert F. Horton, D.D.  Isbister, 


MISCELLANEA 


A Handbook to the Birds of Great Britain. R. Bowdler Sharpe 
LL.D. Vol. II. Allen. 

Latin Literature. J. W.™Mackail. Murray. 

Memories and Studies of War and Peace. Archibald Forbes. 
Cassell. 

Outre-Mer. Paul Bourget. Unwin. 

Pagan Ireland. W.G. Wood-Martin. Longmans. 

Plea for a Simpler Life. George S. Keith, M.D. Black. 


ForEIGN 


Aus der Gesel/schaft. M.zur Megede. Berlin : Fontane. 

Ces Bons Normands. Gyp. Paris: Lévy. 

Diebe. A.v. Klinckowstroem. Dresden: Reissner. 

Die juengsten Bestrebungen d. Deutschen Schiffsbaus. C. Busley. 
Berlin: Springer. 

Die Verleumdung. M.v. Essen. Berlin: Rueger. 

Ein engleister Stern. M. Jokai. Leipzig: Friese. 

Kant et Fichte et le probléme de ' --ducation, P. Duproix. 
Paris : Fischbacher. 

Koenigslerd. ¥.Claar. Dresden: Minden. 

La Faute de Jeanne. WHenry Maisonneuve. 

Le Comte de Paris. Souvenirs personnels. Comte d’Hausson- 
ville. Paris: Lévy. 

L’Empreinte. Ed. Estaunie. Paris: Didier. 

Le Siecle, Les Idées et les hommes. E. Hello. Paris: Didier. 

Malchow. Oberschiesischer. M. Bauer. Breslau ; Buchdruc- 
kerei. 

Moderne Nippes. M. Viola. Breslau: Buchdruckerei. 

Paris de Stecle en Sidcle. A. Robida. Paris: Libr. illustrée. 

Paul, Charles, und Simon Louis Du Ry. Eine Kuenstler- 
Familie. O. Gerland. Stuttgart: Neff. 

Streber. L. Westkirch. Leipzig: List. 








NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked- that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do soif stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 


and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS, ts apt to be lost. 

Business communications must be addressed to‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to’ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Gosling 
and Sharpe? 

Terms of Subscriptions:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 








per annum; all other countries throughout the world 


£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrifs 
tions bavable in advance. 
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REVIEWS 
MR. CROCKETT’S LATEST NOVEL 


The Men of the Moss Hags. Being a History of Adventure 
taken from the Papers of William Gordon of Earlstoun, 
in Galloway, and told over again by S. R. CROCKETT. 
London: Isbister. 


‘And what else are the Covenant men doing? We were 
none so fond o’ the Kirk that I ken of—we that are of the 
Lairds o’ Galloway—when we could please ourselves when and 
where we would go. Was there one of us save, maybe, your 
father and mine, that had not been sessioned time and again? 
Many an ill word did we speak o’ the Kirk, and many a glint 
did we cast at the soundglass in the pulpit as the precentor 
gied her another turn. Sut after all the Kirk was our ain 
mither, and what for should the king misca’ or upturn her? 
Gin she whummelt us and peyed us soondly till we clawed 
where we werena yeuky, wha’s business was that but our 
ain? But comes King Charlie, and says he, * Pit awa’ your 
old mither, that’s overly sore on you, and tak’ this braw 
easy step-minnie, that will never steer ye a hair or gar ye 
claw your hinderlands.”’ 

Putting aside all question of taste, who can thoroughly un- 
derstand such a piece of dialogue as this—and it is one taken 
at random out of a vast number—except a Scot or a parcel 
Scot ora diligent student of the Scottish language? And is 
not this another illustration of that invidious supremacy of the 
Scot which has been aforetime discussed in these columns? 
And why isa writer who takes up his pen in a language practi- 
cally unknown to most Englishmen so popular? Or does it 
mean that England is so overrun with Scots that they make 
up the greater part of the reading public? One might go on 
with multiplication of questions, but assuming that Mr. 
Crockett’s work and Mr. Barrie’s u. s. w. appeal to purely 
English readers who cannot possibly understand more than 
half, if so much, of the dialozue, it is not impossible to answer 
the reviewer's self-asked question or questions. In the first 
place the man who can write such a description as Mr. Crockett 
has written in the twenty-fifth chapter of 7he Men of the Moss 
Hags of ‘The Last Charge of Ayrsmoss’ is certainly not, 
whatever faults may be charged to him, the first comer as a 
descriptive writer. The chipter is comparatively little 
burthened with dialect; every word concerning the fight 
goes straight to the mark; the whole thing is detailed, full, 
and yet concentrated. Further than this, it contains a fine, 
whether mistaken or not, appreciation of character. Richard 
Cameron, as Mr. Crockett likes to represent him, lives before 
us as a first-rate actor makes a personage live before an 
audience. So do David Hackstoun and Cameron’s brother, 
and these last-named personages owe their vitality in the 
pages of the book rather to delicate touches than to s:ch 
bold drawing as the author has given to Cameron him- 
self. Readers may find out themselves the characteri- 
sation of Richard Cameron in the old sense that 
Fichte crystallised in a famous sentence, but perhaps a 
quotation from the mere description of the encounter may 
show how well Mr. Crockett can write in English when 
he cares to drop the Scots tongue. 

‘Yet, at the time, I seemed to ride through a world of empty 
silence, even when I struck the red broil of battle. I could see 
Cameron crying out and waving his sword before us as our horses 
gathered way but I remember no more till the shock came and 
we found ourselves threshing headlong among them. I fired 
my pistols right and left, and set them in my belt again, though 
the habit was to throw them away. [This is a good and 
accurate touch.] I had my sword dangl'ng by a lingel or tag 
at my right wrist, for I had learned from Wat Gordon how to 
fight it upon horseback when it came to the charge. The first 
man that I came against was a great dragoon on a grey horse. 
He shouted an oath of contempt, seeing me so slender and puny, 
Yet, for all his bulk, I had him on the wrong side, so that he 
could not use his sword-arm with advantage. [This again is 
well studied.) And as I passed on my stout little nag, I got my 
sword well home under his armpit and tumbled him off into the 
mire. The stoutness of our charge took the enemy entirely by 
surprise. Indeed, afterwards they gave us all the testimony of 
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being brave, resolute men ; and, like soldiers and gentlemen as 
they were, they used them that were taken very civilly. I could 
see Cameron before me smiting and slaying, slaying and smiting, 
rising in his stirrup at every blow and calling on his men. It 
was a wild fierce time, all too short, wherein I drank for the first 
time the heady delight of battle. All over the wild moss of 
Ayr that great day, the swords flickered like lightning-flashes, 
and the lightnings darted like sword-blades.’ Here is an obvious 
echo of Stevenson and of Scott who, according;to some critics, 
was Stevenson’s Master (but that’s another question not fit for 
discussion at this moment), but there is also something else. 
One finds in this passage the life, the power of throwing one’s 
very self into a scene that has to be described which belong to 
the true romancer. It is his to get the things into his head and 
to transfer them from his own head to readers’ heads as red or 
white hot as they come to him. That is the secret ; that is why 
Dumas, in spite of the new school in France, has been, is, and 
will be a towering figure. When you match imagination and 
instruction you get a very fine result, and the fact that Mr. 
Crockett has done this, and undoubtedly he has accom- 
plished that feat, is one answer as to the popularity of 
his work in despite of its crabbedness. It would be a 
‘dour’ business to put more energy and fire into two para- 
graphs about ‘ Ayrsmoss’ than have been put into the paragraphs 
which we have quoted. And, to carry it a little further, therein 
lies and must lie the success of your narrative novel. Action, 
well described by a man who understands men who are men in 
will and intellect, is the very essence of it. This, it may be 
judged from this one quotation of a battle-scene, Mr. Crockett 
can do, and this serves to explain his ‘readableness.’ There 
remains, on the assumption with which we started the problem, 
the question why readers who do not understand it endure his 
difficult dialect. And probably the very brief and simple 
answer to that is that they skip it. Mr. Crockett has the art of 
putting all his descriptions of great situations into very excellent 
and stirring English, and even a person unacquainted with the 
Scottish language can make out enough of the preceding scenes 
to get a tolerably clear idea of what he thinks is likely to happen. 
In other words the author has a dramatic instinct. His ‘ car- 
penter’s scenes’ are disfigured, to a purely English eye and ear, 
by being written in excellent Scottish ; but when he comes to 
the really big scenes he puts on his English mask, and very 
well he masks in it. The final scene of the book is, in this and 
other senses, as it should be, greatly to be admired. It is 
touching, true, thrilling, and understandable. And if we cannot 
get away from the idea that Mr. Crockett owes much to 
Stevenson may we not on the other hand rejoice that Mr. 
Crockett possesses, with a distinct touch of original power, the 
advantage of having learnt a lesson from so marked and loved 
a writer. 


EVOLUTION WITHOUT NATURAL SELECTION 


Nature versus Natural Selection. By CHARLES CLEMENT 
Cor. London: Sonnenschein. 


Mr. Coe is one of a gradually increasing band of writers and 
naturalists who are not entirely satisfied with the theory of 
Natural Selection as an all-sufficient cause of evolution, and 
who have found recently emphatic expression in an article’ 
published in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review. 
Mr. Coe, too, has his say on the matter, and it must be ad- 
mitted that he is well armed for the fray into which he has 
plunged. The book, however, is a little difficult to read on 
account of the multitudinous quotations which embarrass the 
argument and distract the attention from the thread of Mr. 
Coe's able discourse. The passages selected for explanation 
and contrast are of course mainly from the writings of Darwin, 
Wallace, Romanes and others among the recognised exponents 
of the Darwin-Wallace hypothesis; but our author has read 
widely and sometimes confronts us with Shakespeare, the 
Apocrypha, with excerpts from various magazines, and 
even on occasions with verses culled from one or two com- 
partively speaking minor poets. Mr. Coe has the greatest 
talent for confuting an author with two directly contradictory 
statements from his own writings: thus he has used un- 
sparingly, and applied not only to Darwin and Wallace and 
others of their scheol, but also to St. Paul, two diverse and 
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mutually exclusive quotations from whom stand at the head of 
one of his chapters. All, however, are consoled by a remark 
extracted from George Eliot to the effect that tte human mind 
is hospitable, and can harbour many opinions at the same 
time. But Mr. Coe does not, as might perhaps be inferred 
from the above sentence, attempt to confute his adversaries 
after the fashion of a daily newspaper. He brings forward 
solid argument to show that there are grounds for returning 
to evolution unadulterated by theory. Evolution is now, as 
Mr. Huxley said some years since, a proved fact; it has been 
entirely removed from the domain of the theory; many 
theories have been devised to account for the fact, the 
most important among them being in everybody’s estimation 
that of Natural Selection. At this time of day it is unnecessary 
for us to give any sketch of what is meant by Natural Selection ; 
and we are inclined to think that Mr. Coe has performed a 
work of supererogation in devoting an entire chapter to explain- 
ing that Evolution is not Natural Selection. Mr. Coe may 
believe that the strength of a chain is in its weakest Ink ; but 
with heroic endeavour he sets forth and criticises the ‘two best 
illustrations’ of the working of natural selection. These are 
the phenomena of colour and of instinct. Mr. Coe’s facts are 
for the firs. of the two illustrations derived almost entirely from 
the writings of Darwin, Wallace and Bates, from Mr. Poulton's 
The Colours of Animals and from Mr. Beddard’s Animal 
Coloration. In spite of Mr. Romanes’s selection of protective 
colours as the best illustration of Natural Selection, we think 
that he might have chosen a better weapon which, as the 
challenged party, he had the right todo. On the other hand, 
Mr. Coe’s criticisms do not seem to us to be in the particular 
matter irrefutable. Mr. Coe is disposed to revert to an earlier 
view and to see in the disguises of insects and other creatures 
a deliberate selection of a neighbourhood which shall be in 
harmony with their tints. Here Mr. Coe appears to us to be as 
unreasonable as those whose views he attacks. ‘ There can be no 
doubt,’ says an anonymous contributor to /Va/ure, appreciatively 
quoted by Mr. Coe, ‘that birds have a very keen sense of the 
protectiveness of colour; if you startle a blue-tit, it will seek a 
high branch against the sky-blue, and brown and green; a 
robin flies away to the brown shadow of a bush; I have even 
known a young robin threatened by an elder (they are great 
disciplinarians) take refuge near a reddish-brown dress.’ The 
blue of a tit as a matter of fact would not look blue when viewed 
from beneath against a blue sky, any more than will a pigeon’s 
eggs look white against a cloudy white sky ; both objects look 
dark by contrast against the saturated blue of the cloudless 
heavens or the white of a cloudy sky. If we suppose with Mr, 
Coe that a caterpillar deliberately puts itself into an attitude 
suggestive of the dropping of a bird, we might just as well 
assume that the tomtit knows also something of the laws of 
optics, enough to prevent it from behaving as Mr. Coe describes. 
Better, it appears to us, is the author’s criticism of the useful- 
ness of the white coat of the polar bear. The usual assumption 
is that the whiteness of the polar bear enables it to escape its 
foes, which must however be limited to those of its own house- 
hold, and to steal unobserved upon its prey. A seal—and seals are 
according to authorities the chief food of the bear in the summer 
—is not over gifted with the sense of smell, judging at any rate 
from the development of that part of its brain which is conse- 
crated to this sense ; but Mr. Swan’s well-known picture of the two 
bears swimming through the water does not suggest any invisi- 
bility ; while the popular idea that the polar bear is absolutely 
white as the driven snow, does not accord with the name given 
to it by the Scotch whalers, which is that of Old Brownie. The 
bee-fly has been from the time of Kirby and Spence the stock 
instance of useful mimicry ; it is wonderfully like the insect 
from which it takes its name, and lives parasitically in the nests 
of the same. Moreover the several species and varieties of 
Volucellz, as the flies are termed, were assumed, apparently with- 
out much ado, to select as their involuntary hosts those species 
of Hymenoptera which they most resembled; thus the red- 
tailed variety of V. bombylans was believed to choose for its 
residence the nest of a red-tailed bee; the yellov-tailed variety 
the nest of a yellow-tailed bee; the species V. inanis had the 
reputation of putting up with a wasp to which it bears nota 
little likeness. Mr. Bateson, however, largely disposed of this 
convenient view by discovering the awkward facts that ‘the 
varieties of V. bombylans lay indifferentiy in the nests of all 
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Bombi ... V. pellucens though in no wise resembling the 
common wasp, yet lives in its nests, together with V. inanis 
which does resemble a wasp, and with V. zonaria which is like 
a hornet. ‘This is not good mummicking’ we may say 
slightly altering Mr. Coe’s quotation from Sir Walter Besant, 
On the whole Mr. Coe’s arguments are derived from objections 
that have been already put forward; but he emphasises them 
by much additional fact. For him, as for others, the beginnings 
of a variation, which might conceivably prove useful ultimately, 
are difficult of credence ; he is also inclined to doubt the fact 
of the geometrical increase of animals and plants which is a 
postulate upon which the theory of Natural Selection rests, at 
any rate in so far as it offers material for Natural Selection to 
work upon. ‘Indiscriminate’ and ‘accidental’ death clear 
away immense numbers without leaving the slightest chance 
for any selective influence to show itself. He practically holds 
that ‘the survival of the fittest means the survival of the 
survivors.’ 


HANS BREITMANN IN PROSE 


Hans Breitmann in Germany—Tyrol. By CHARLES G, LELAND 
London : Unwin. 


It must be quite a quarter of a century since Hans Brcit- 
mann first made his appearance, giving his Bad/ads to the 
world. Mr. Leland has told in his Au/obiography the story 
of his creation, and we know how the ‘happy thought’ wa; 
pursued and elaborated until the literature of Breitminn 
became almost bulky. We were introduced to the German- 
American philosopher and humorist ‘in Politics, ‘in 
Church,’ ‘as a Uhlan,’ and ‘in Europe.’ We now meet him 
in Europe again—this time as atraveller and an observer, as 
well as a writer of verse in the familiar dialect. He tells us 
here of his journeyings in the Tyrol—of the things he saw and 
the people he met, the things they said and the things he said, 
and above all, from the reader’s point of view, he records, the 
ballads and other rhythmic scraps that he recited. It must be 
confessed, though with regret, that we find it possible to have 
too much of Herr Breitmann—that is to say, when he expresses 
himself in prose. A little discourse of the sort following goes, 
it must be allowed, a long way : 

‘De Tyrolers are all a bleasant, yolly, goot-nadured, glean 
gemiithliche folk—deswegen, or derefore, all their downs and 
fillages hafe a friendly outlook, for id ist alfays visible vot 
beoples ist like, ven you sees how dey //fe, und how dey keep 
deir hom<s. Yoost ash in Italy dere is alvays somedings 
schlotteriz und schlumpig, or loafery, slummy und = slumpy 
apout de shdreets und houses, mit all deir peauty, so de Tyroler 
views, or onsights, are onvariaply neat mit romandic elegance, 
pecause mosd of the volk talks Deutsch ven anypody ist lookin’ 
on, und gopples Italienisch ’mong demselfs ; dot is a kind of 
Kauderwalsch vot vouldt have droved Petrarch indo fits mit all 
his knowingness of Italian Déalecte. Und ven der Herr 
Breitinann comed indo de Marie Theresien Strasse, he trowed 
oop his het like an ox trow oop his horns ven he coom to a hill, 
und exglaim: “ Donne» wetter :—dot is vot I lets undo mineself pe 
called wonder-shiny peaudiful !”—for he moost allow dot in all 
his drafels he hat nefer seen a more preddier Jr aspectus,’ 

A book of prose, written wholly in this ‘ dialecte,’ must, we 
fear, be trying to most ‘beople’—even although, after a while, 
one goes accustomed to it. A Breitmann ballad, read at a 
sitting, did not bore, for it was too brief tu tire ; but somehow 
cr other, the same kind of thing, turned into prose, is at first a 
trouble to read, and tends to promote irritation. ass 
Breitmann in Tyrol is meant, presumably, to be perused con- 
secutively ; but we should say, judging from our own experience, 
that it is best taken in small doses. It might not bea bad plan 
to take the verse first and the prose afterwards. Happily there 
is a good deal of verse—some of it in the ballad form, some of 
it in the ‘ Ingoldsby legend’ style, some of it of a miscellaneous 
sort. For an entire song or ballad we have not room; so we 
content ourselves with an extract from a piece which is itself a 
fragment :— 


Dis is de true urd only Creed 
In vitch I do pelieve indeed ; 
All dings, as de Chemie dells, 
Can pe made of Someding Else, 
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As Lime is made of Oyster Shells, 
Und bottles oft are turned to beils 
Und shtinkin dings to lofely shmells, 
So from bitumen, at command, 

We kit de shweet paté d'amande, 
Also anoder vitch dey say 

Is somedings like de Ess Bouquet. 
Und out of Coal as may pe seen 
Wax cantles—dot is paratfine, 

An oil dere mit vitch pring de dollars 
Und many kinds of lofely colours ; 

I cannot dell oopon my soul 

Vot ‘dis you cannot make from coal. 

On the whole, we seem to get in this volume less of the o!d 
original Breitmann than of Mr. Leland talking in the Breitmann 
lingo. Only on occasion does the prose take on the true 
Teutonic form; generally the impression given is that of ordinary 
English (or American) prose afterwards translated into the 
Breitmann jargon. One is, however, so grateful for what 
Hans Breitmann gave us in the past, and so kindly a tone per- 
vades the book from first to last, that we cannot find it in our 
heart to do otherwise than welcome it with cordiality. Whether 
Mr. Leland ought to be encouraged to follow it up (as he 
suggests) with others like it, is a different matter; on this 
point (as he also suggests) he may well be guided by results. 


FICTION 
1. Neighbours of Ours. HENRY W. NEVINSON. Bristol 
Arrowsmith. 
2. Tae Salt of the Earth. By PHiLip LAFARGUE Constable. 


. Dialogues of the Day. 
Chapman. 

4. Drifting. By MARSTON MooRE. Digby. 

5. ) White Baby. By JAMES WELSH. Cassell. 

6. The Story of a Marriage. By Mrs. A. BALDWIN. 

7, An Education. By FREDERIC CARREL. Scott. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
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1, It is but fair that, as every province in the realm seems in 
the way of having its local dialect stereotyped, this ‘kingdom 
of Cockney’ should have its sacer vates. The songs of Mr, 
Chevalier and the prose of Mr. Morrison, to say nothing of the 
immortal Ortheris, have familiarised us with the unlovely dialect 
of the modern proletariat of London. It is compounded of 
strident diphthongs, the outcome of the necessity for discord 
that shall be audible above the roar of streets (even as of 
_ old inflections were lost in the roar of our North Sea); the 
inability to deal with the Hellenic and Saxon @, which the 
immigrant Celt has imported; mingled with the East Anglian 
‘sing’ (Essex variety), and the elision of the ‘h’ prevalent in the 
Midlands and the West. A ‘pestilent jargon’ truly, but for 
the present the vernacular of the London nation. Of this 
language, as well as the modes of thought prevailing among the 
masses, Mr. Nevinson is a master; and repulsive as is the 
medium, the matter conveyed is certainly profoundly interesting. 
Sordid as are the circumstances environing the growth of this 
strange nationality ; unlovely as is the product of the impreg- 
nation of sharpening necessity upon blank untutored naturalism ; 
debasing as is the ceaseless struggle for existence unrelieved by 
any relaxation but animal enjoyment, any elevation through 
moral or religious idealism—yet some simple elements of human 
kindness, human fortitude, and social fidelity are traceable as 
fine strains of precious metal amid the coarser clay. The 
devotion of ‘Old Parky’ to the imbecile sister signalised in the 
opening scene amid the Kentish hop-gardens ; the romance of 
the tough old bargeman and the fallen but delicate woman on 
board the ‘St. George of Rochester;’ the hard jubilation of the 
comméres of Shadwell over the sinister experience of the child- 
less Mrs. Simon; the sad experience and final joy of the 
woman called Ginger (‘same as ail red-’aired people’), who 
demeans herself by marriage with a negro sailor, are admirable 
examptes of the close relation the ridiculous bears to the 
sublime. How complete is Ginger’s justidcation of the weak- 
ness condemned by her fellows. ‘Yer see, when a girl has 
been nothing but laughed at all ’er life, she’ll just fall down and 
worship the fust man as beats ‘er, and stamps on ’er chest, and 
pulls ’er in ’alves, and does everythink only don’t laugh at ’er. 
Not as mine ever laid a ’and on me, ’is manner 0’ makin love 
bein’ different,’ The simpler pleasures of East-End life are 
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graphically set forth. ‘One Saturday night I was takin’ an evenin 
walk with young Duffy down Mile End, and lookin’ at the street 
stalls with their flarin’ lamps, and the blokes aimin’ at coker- 
nuts, and tryin’ their strength with ’ammers, and listenin’ to the 
talkers decidin’ about Gord, and takin’ on penny shocks of real 
lightnia.’ It was on this occasion that Jacko and his friend were 
electrified by the discovery that their little chum ‘ Scotty’ the 
mimic had made that début at the ‘Paragon’ which so 
exercised the pious soul of his strange Caledonian grand- 
mother. Mrs. Macrae, with her cleanliness and godliness, 
affects even the worldly Lina. ‘ I’m thinkin’, Jacko,’ she says, 
‘the kind o’ life you and me lives in sometimes seems right 
enough, and sometimes it looks poor some’ow, bleedin’ poor.’ 
Lina, the not spotless belle of Shadwell, rises above that life 
when the virile ‘ Tentpole, who has scorned her affection in his 
aspirations for ‘the reg’lar army,’ meets with the disaster at 
the Volunteer field-day which crushes his hopes, and she 
can devote herself thenceforth to the blind Samson whose 
hardness has recommended him above a score of rivals. The 
wholesome influence of the volunteer service in such regions as 
the ‘Tower ’Amlets’ is noted with much intuition, and the 
description of the doings of the battalion is given with a spirit 
which rem nds us of the ancient marualism which has never 
failed in Cockayne. Mr. Nevinson makes his very curious actors 
tell their own story throughout, and it is one that should be 
read and pondered by all who seek to know the secrets of the 
pulsating miss of men and women who are so unnaturally far 
from conventional circles, and yet are ‘ Neighbours of Ours.’ 

2. The ‘salt of the earth,’ according to Mr. Lafargue, is the 
genus known as ‘ Higher Degenerates,’ and consequently the 
half-dozen stories before us are more or less studies of highly 
strung nerves and morbid mental tendencies. ‘Donald 
Wishart,’ the eponymous hero of the first tale, has the incon- 
venient quality of being unable to work unless he is inspired 
by love of woman. His student life at Weimar produces a 
volume of lyrics, the outcome of the interest of two blue ‘ wor- 
dering’ eyes. The influence is withdrawn, and he sinks to 
utter poverty as a literary hack in London, to renew his 
strength when he’marries the hospital nurse who attends him 
for an accident. She dies, and in Australia he appears as an 
ardent politician, taking his tone from the aristocratic and 
beautiful wite of a wealthy colonist. The lady gives him up 
tor his own good, and at the end we leave him under the 
musical influence of a saintly girl who seems likely to be the 
second Mrs. Wishart. Donald’s ‘effulgences’ are supposed to 
be as brilliant as they are spasmodic. One dictum of his 
would modify the work of reviewers almost out of existence. 
‘You must go to literature as to nature. If it does not please 
you turn your back on it and be silent. The critic’s note 
should be admiration, hope, and love.’ Of the other stories 
‘Time’s Revenge’ may be noted for the character of the girl 
who has constructed for herself, from his works, a portrait of 
the father her childhood has never known, and her disillusion- 
ment when he returns to her, having quite lost the enthusiasm 
which endeared him to her fancy ; and‘ From the Journal of 
Major Stark,’ for the malign practice of Madame Devigne, 
who draws simpering sketches of her rejected suitors. ‘ Really 
they were horridly clever, those sketches of the elemental man. 
Iam sorry we had to burn them. I might have distributed 
them among the clubs as a warning.’ The rest are almost too 
slight for notice. 

3. There is perhaps no form of literary composition which 
needs a more dexterous and flexible use of language than that 
ot dialogue writing, for it requires peculiar qualities on the 
part of authors to enable them to render conversations with 
vitality. English writers have especial difficulties to encounter 
when they embark upon the perilous venture of relating a story 
or episode in the form of a ‘ Dialogue of the Day, for, though 
our language is the noblest speech extant for solid argument 
and for forcible description, it is not in itself flexible, and cosmo- 
politans, who have a ready use of European tongues, find that 
for purposes of conversation, light banter and jesting, French is 
far preferable to British speech. The French authoress ‘ Gyp’ is 
an example of a genuine talent for writing conversations, which, 
when they are read aloud, sound perfectly natural and spon- 
taneous. Her stories, though they may not be remarkably 
moral, are undoubtedly entertaining ; and no literary craftsman, 
who has had any practical experience of the difficulties of 
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writing, can fail to appreciate the nimble cleverness with which 
she wields her pen. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, the editor of 
Dialogues of the Day, contributes a preface in which he points 
out that ‘ no practical writer will really think that to tell a short 
story in dialogue, and to make it interesting and dramatic 
without any help from narrative, analysis of character, or 
description, is an easy thing, and he justly claims that this 
great difficulty should be taken into consideration by the 
critics and reviewers of compositions that are written in 
dialogue. Mr. Crawfurd when he edited Black and White was 
determined to open one or more of its columns as a cantering 
ground for young Pegasus, and therefore he issued a prospectus 
asking for short stories which were to be told in dialogue, and 
week after week authors, professional and amateur, rose to his 
bait, and contributed dialogues good, bad, and indifferent to 
the pages of Black and White. Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
have now republished a selection of their various contributions, 
and a further instalment is promised from the same source. 
Mr. Anthony Hope contributes three stories to the collection, 
entitled respectively ‘A Day of Reckoning,’ ‘ Love in Leap- 
year, and‘A Business Arrangement.’ The third, and the 
most effective, records a comical little episode in the life of a 
newspaper editor who greatly admired the personality of a lady 
contributor, but unfortunately found himself quite unable to 
accept her articles. After a humorous dialogue between tears 
and reproaches upon one side, and editorial explanations on 
the other, the harassed editor persuades the lady that elaborate 
collaboration is necessary and usual between all contributors 
and editors of newspapers: and thereupon he enters into a 
‘business arrangement’ by which he enjoys the fair scribbler 
every day and re-writes all her MS. himself. Mrs. Hugh Bell 
is the author of ‘Giving Him Away,’ to our mind quite the 
most ingenious of this collection of dialogues, for the feminine 
method by which the journalist goads a lady acquaintance 
into revealing to her a confided literary secret is both skil- 
fully set forth, and genuinely funny. Both Mr. Anthony 
Hope and Mrs. Hugh Bell have had considerable experience in 
dialogue writing, and their contributions bear the ‘hall mark’ 
of an apprenticeship to the craft. It is a little difficult to 
understand why Miss Violet Hunt’s three dialogues were 
re-published. Almost any intelligent woman with very little 
literary experience could have written them, for they are mere 
photographs, and not especially good ones either, of petty 
society life; and they possess the usual faults of a photo- 
graph—want of colour and charm. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
contributes an election episode and a second dialogue, ‘A 
Modern Lydia,’ which relates humorously how two ardent 
overs are nearly parted for life by the agency of indiscreet 
paragraphs in the evening newspapers. Mrs. Crackanthorpe 
(of ‘ Revolting Daughters’ fame), Miss Hepworth Dixon, and 
several other ladies and gentlemen have supplied the remain- 
ing contributions about which we cannot find anything 
particular to say ; for there is singular monotony in the way in 
which these different subjects are treated by different people. 
Good literary workmanship takes hold of the memory, and 
stories that let themselves be forgotten very quickly lack some 
essential quality. An index of titles and authors would have 
been a useful addition to the volume, which is attractively 
bound in coarse green canvas, and was printed in Holland. 

4. It is a sweet and pleasant thing to give encouragement to 
the literary novice, but to hold out hope of success to Miss 
Marston Moore—we boldly hazard a guess at her sex and 
state—were to sacrifice one’s judgment to one’s good nature. 
She essays to imitate Miss Rhoda Broughton, and only succeeds 
in burlesquing her. (Is not this the fate of all who take this 
admirable artist for their model?) The story of Drifting is 
both unwholesome and uninteresting. The hero is a scoundrel 
who, while his wife is yet alive, falls in love with a precocious 
school-girl. He gets introduced to her at her school, and after- 
wards makes love to her with such violent persistence that she 
yields her heart to him, and he enjoys for some time all 
the privileges of a secret engagement. He is prone to clasp 
ler to his breast—passionately, of course; and he showers 
kisses on her (with the full and expressed approval of the 
author) even after he has revealed to her that he is a married 
man. The rest of the plot is ridiculous, and instances of bad 
taste are too numerous to be told; while the gushing school- 
missy style and the feeble and laboured attempts at humour 
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would harrow the soul of the most case-hardened and callous 
of reviewers. Miss Moore has very much to learn, and s'jjI 
more to unlearn, be‘o:e she can hope to write a readable novel. 
Happily, she is young ; and has not our own Bulwer told us in 
an inspired moment that ‘in the lexicon of youth there is no 
such word as “ fail”? ? 

5. A White Rady is the second volume of Messrs. Cassell’s 
new ‘ Pocket Library’—a kind of belated Pseudonym series, 
size six inches by three. It is one of those stories of the nigger 
that never was on sea or land, the nigger of American novelists 
and Christy’s Minstrels. It is told partly in a style that one 
can only suppose to be American, partly in that kind of un- 
recognisable jargon which passes for negro dialect in fiction, 
Mr. Welsh’s style is deplorably slip-shod. As thus: ‘It is 
recorded in Holy Writ that no one not wholly lost can look 
with a steady eye upon a human face as it stoops in the actual 
commission of some great crime.’ One fails to recognise 
where the text in question can be found. Nor is it easy to 
comprehend how a human face ‘stoops’ ‘in’ the commission 
of a crime. How the whole sentence can possibly be ‘ recorded) 
baffles one’s comprehension, since it is not in the nature of a 
‘record’ at all. The story is of no account, and is only 
noticeable for the contrast it presents to the preceding volume 
of the series, Mr. Percy White’s A Azng’s Diary. It would 
be impossible to find two books more widely separated as far 
as literary merit is concerned. 

6, This is a new and revised edition of a book which but for 
its fatal resemblance to the Monks of Thelema would deserve a 
far larger measure of success than it has gained. Unfortunately, 
not only are the main incidents in the two stories almost identi- 
cal, but two at least of the characters in Messrs. Besant and 
Rice’s masterpiece reappear but faintly disguised in Zhe Story 
ofa Marriage. True, Lawrence is a vegetarian and Bessie has 
golden hair. Otherwise it had been better not to change their 
names, but frankly to re-introduce them to the reader as Alan 
and Alma. It is with the marriage of Lawrence and Bessie 
that Mrs. Baldwin’s story becomes original. The tragedy of 
their married life is powerfully and pathetically told, and this 
part of the story is dramatic and convincing. Mrs, Baldwin 
has a very pleasant humour of her own, and a rare gift of 
characterisation. It is especial'y to be noted how artistically 
she has shown the chastening influence of age on Terah Jarvis. 
Moreover, she writes well; but why does she force us to 
remember that our Sir Walter writes so much better? 

7. An Education is apparently a first attempt. Beginner is 
written in unmistakable characters on every one of its three 
hundred and fifty pages. One is therefore spared the 
necessity of speiking harshly of it. It is not a promising 
beginning, but Mr. Frederic Carrel may live it down in time. 
The ‘education’ which gives it its name culminates in the 
marriage of the heroine to a young shipmaster, who dies, 
leaving her their newly born child—whose birth is dwelt on 
with a fulness of detail that is frankly nasty—to bring up. 
The story is main'y occupied with the decline and final 
death of her father, an old philosopher, who has given his life 
to the production of a magnum opus, which his failing strength 
prevents him from completing. It is e,enly wearisome through- 
cut, and occasionally it is worse. 


NELSON 
Nelson. By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON. Londoa: Macmillan. 


To write a short life of Nelson after Southey is a dangerous 
undertaking. We do not expect that naval officers will be 
found in general agreement with us on that point. Yet with 
all deference to them we will maintain our opinion. The pro- 
fessional judge is too apt to forget that after all a book isa 
book, has its fate, and is subject to law. Now nothing has 
been more uniformly ruled in literaturethan this, that when a 
fine specimen of biography has possession of the field it is only 
to be displaced by a yet finer. But he is a bold man who 
thinks he cin excel Southey in this field. There is indeed a 
life of Nelson to be written—a biography on a scale com- 
mensurate to his fame and his work, including in proper, that 
is to say subordinate, proportion, all the side of his life which 
Southey with the feelings of a man of letters who was also a 
gentleman, thought not fit to be written about so soon. The 
criticaster is found very commonly condemning a book for not 
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containing this or that. The critic remembers when it was 
written, and asks whether these things could have been, or 
ought to have been, there. But the book we think of could 
not be short. Nelson was a foremost figure in that generation 
of which Napleon was the centre. There are lives which can 
be sufficiently dealt with in some two hundred and fifty short 
pages. Indeed there is hardly any other English admiral who 
can fairly fill more. Not so Nelson. There are mere incidents 
of his career, which as Captain Mahan has said, would make a 
chapter in the lite of another seaman. A short biography of 
him must owe its value not so much to the history of the 
transactions as to the picture of the man, and to its style. We 
know no living writer who is capable of equalling Southey’s 
picture, or approaching his style. 

It is with no desire to belittle Mr. Laughton that we must 
decline to credit him with equality in either respect. His book 
has undeniable merits. He has new evidence to work on, and 
writing as he does for a later generation he is free to speak of 
much which was rightly passed over by his predecessor. Then 
Mr. Laughton has some actual experience of naval life, which 
is a manifest help to him in understanding merely professional 
matters. Of this advantage he is deeply conscious, so conscious 
in fact that it is occasionally a stumblingblock to him. It 
must, we imagine, be held partly responsible for the excessive 
scepticism which he too often feels called upon to display. 
We have already commented on an example of this in the case 
of the famous signal at Copenhagen. But this is only one 
example of Mr. Laughton’s practice of disputing what the world 
had accepted hitherto for no visible reason except that he feels 
constrained to show that the experienced naval mind is not to 
be taken in. He is sometimes so conscious of this that he 
boggles over believing what looked quite credible to Sir Harris 
Nicolas, who after a'l had been a combatant naval officer from 
1808 to 1816. Still the advantage is real within limits, and it 
shows at its best when for instance it moves Mr. Laughton to 
point out that the direction of the wind at the batile of the Nile 
gave Nelson an advantage of which he made brilliant use. 

Yet when all is said this professional knowledge is chiefly 
valuable as an addition to other knowledge, and when it is 
enlightened by critical facu'ty. Now of this last we cannot see 
that Mr. Laughton shows much. What kind of book he would 
have written if he had kept strictly to Nelson’s seamanship and 
fighting we do not know. Probably a useful treatise for the 
junior naval officer engaged in studying the history of his pro- 
fession. But there is a great deal in the admiral’s life which is 
not merely naval matter at all, but human nature and conduct. 
Now we cannot understand what rules of criticism Mr. Laughton 
uses in judging such things. To take a small but very typical 
example of the kind of remark in which his book abounds. He 
quotes Nelson’s saying that his mother ‘hated the French, 
and at once adds, ‘Of his mother’s likes or dislikes Nelson 
could not possibly know much.’ Why on earth not, we may 
ask. He was nine years old when she died, and had never left 
her. If Mr. Laughton has found that an affectionate lad must 
forget all about his mother when he has lost her at that age, 
his expericnce is exceptional. Besides, Mr. Nelson outlived 
his wife for many years, and there were elder children, who can 
well have remembered her. This is the species of super- 
humanly sagacious looking thing Mr. Laughton is always 
saying. He thinks it ne.essary to say that when Nelson was 
appointed to the Agamemnon that, ‘To the navy at large he 
could only be “ the fellow that had the row with old Hughes.” 
Yet he must have been the fellow who distinguished himself 
in Central America, and whom Hood had recommended so 
strongly to the Duke of Clarence. The ‘row with old Hughes’ 
was a sufficiently conspicuous transaction, and of a kind to 
prove to all who knew the facts that Nelson was both clear- 
headed and intrepid in acting on his convictions. Even the 
story of Lord Hood’s recommendation cannot be told without 
the addition that, ‘As at that time Nelson had never served 
with a fleet, his krowledge of fleet manceuvring and naval 
tactics must have been entirely theoretical, and it is difficult 
to see where he could have picked it up except in conversa- 
tion with Locker, with Cornwallis, possibly with Parker, who 
might serve as the horrid example, and more recently with 
Hood.’ Well, Mr. Laughton has just been quoting Nelson’s 
own words, in which he speaks of his ‘si'uation in Lord 
Hood’s fleet’ as ‘in the highest cegree flattering to any 
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young man.’ He must have had more than theoretical know- 
ledge. If Mr. Laughton only means that Nelson had never 
actually seen a battle, he takes a great many words to do 
so; but, on the whole, we think that this rigmarole, with 
which the book is crowded, is only a proof that, like the 
illustrious Warburton, ‘he has a mania for saying something 
when there is nothing to be said.’ And this is not a trifling 
fault in such a book as this. Mr. Laughton has only two 
hundred and forty shortish pages in which to tell one of the 
most busy of lives. He sacrifices an appreciable portion of 
it to remarks of this calibre, and he stops continually to 
argue with unknown persons who have held this, that or the 
other opinion. There are apparently some insignificant men 
who have thought that Nelson owed his victory to pluck and 
luck, and others who do not quite understand how things are 
done in fleets. The amount of space givea to them and their 
foolishness is more than enough to tell a battle. The result is 
that Nelson is continually thrust into the background to make 
way for his biographer. 

It is not at all surprising to find that all this consciousness of 
critical faculty is combined with an extraordinary confusion in 
criticism. One might make a list of Mr. Laughton’s contra- 
dictions. Nelson’s wound in the head at the Nile is alternately 
trifling and not trifling ; Emma has influence or there is no 
reason to believe she had. It is amusing to notice that when Mr. 
Laughton edited a selection from Nelson’s letters and despatches 
ten years ago he wrote this of the Lady Hamilton business 
‘But concerning the nature of that attachment it is quite im- 
possible to decide. Those will speak most positively who have 
least examined it. That Nelson was passionately devoted to 
Lady Hamilton is certain, but whether the devotion took the 
form of adultery may be doubted, and whether Horatia was the 
child of Nelson and Lady Hamilton or of either of them, is a 
question that cannot be categorically answered.’ Of course 
there never was any real doubt, if only because the conduct of 
Nelson was an unparalleled mixture of meanness and imbecility 
if the attachment did not take that form. It was the only 
acceptable explanation of his actions. Now Mr. Laughton has 
seen letters which of course cannot possibly prove that a man 
begot a child, but only that he believed he did. ‘That Nelson 
believed so much was already obvious from his actions. Yet 
Mr. Laughton refused to believe then and believes now. When 
thea he asserts, as he is very fond of doing, that there is reason 
to believe this or the other it is well to remember the very loose 
conception he has formed to himself of what constitutes reason 
to believe. This attitude of caution is particularly necessary in 
the case of the Neapolitan passages in Nelson’s life. With 
characteristic pedantry Mr. Laughton is for ever looking for 
some technical defence of the Admiral’s acts, where, from the 
nature of the case none can be given. It is a waste of words to 
argue with a gentleman who can say that ‘In hanging him 
(Carracciolo) the same evening he (Nelson) was strictly fullowing 
the precedent of St. Vincent’s determination off Cadiz” How 
could the action of an English admiral dealing with English 
mutineers be a precedent to another English admiral in the 
case of a forcigner not in our service? The comparison is 
absurd. Of course Nelson shou'd have taken no share, direct 
or indirect, in the trial of Carracciolo, but he was so run away 
with by his rd/e of defender of monarchy against Jacobinism 
that he forgot everything else and allowed himself to be used as 
a ‘nose of wax’ by the Neapolitans, whose policy it was to 
throw the doing of all invidious things upon us, as Troubridge 
had very forcibly told him. That may have been very 
convenient to them, but it was not our game atall. But Nelson 
during those months seems to have got into a confusion of 
mind as to the relative importance of his duty to his country 
and to his country’s ally. The central fault of the book in fact 
is that we have not got here an heroic story told for its own 
merits, but an everlasting ‘argufying’ about it, and about it, 
by a writer whom nature has not qualified to argue well. The 
merely professional parts, which are the good ones, suffer 
because Mr. Laughton will not take the space to deal with them 
fully. The rest we must declare to be poor. It is a great pity, 
for Mr. Laughton might have given us a well compacted state- 
ment of the facts of Nelson’s life which would have had 
considerable value. As it is, although he has only about a 
third less space than Southey his book does not contain more 
than about half as much. 
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MYTHOLOGY GONE ASTRAY 


The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times in India, South Wes- 
tern Asia, and Southern Europe. By J. F. HEWI'T, late 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpore. Vol. II. Westminster : 
Constable. 


To give an idea of the contents of this book is a difficult 
task indeed. Its title is rather misleading, for it deals exclu- 
sively with mythology ; and it does so in a style which, to put 
it mildly, is not very attractive. The very first sentence of the 
introductory chapter, on ‘The Astronomy of the Veda, and its 
Historical Lessons,’ runs thus :— 

‘In considering this subject we must, first of all, always re- 
member that the Rigveda is a national collection of Indian 
ritualistic hymns, written as accompaniments of the worship of 
the national gods, and chiefly of Indra, the rain-god, and of 
Agni, the god of the household and sacrificial fire; that the 
worship of these two gods and of the other Vedic deities, all 
culminated in that of the god Soma, the god of the Su, the 
sap or essence of life, residing in the mother-tree and the 
mother-grain, and that Agni and Indra were adored as the 
gods who, by distributing, at their appointed seasons, the life- 
generating heat and rain, made plants to grow, and thus 
secured the continuance of human existence, which, as was 
believed, originally owed its origin to the indwelling and 
inborn essence of life, the primordial and unseen god, whose 
home was in the mother-earth, and the seed thence generated 
by the mother-tree of the early matriarchal agriculturists, and 
the sacred barley of the corn-growing races.’ 

This is a fair specimen of the grammatical! agony the reader 
has to suffer throughout this work. We will only add one 
or two more samples, because they serve also to illustrate 
the authors mythological way of procedure. He says: 
‘ Phryxus and Helle mean the ripened or roasted (fpiace, dpv€) 
grain, the ripe or roasted barley of the Hindu offerings to the 
Fathers, the sacrificial offering of the barley-growers, and the 
sun-maiden, whose name, like that of Hellene, the dawn, and 
her Sanskrit counter part of Sarama, the sacred bitch of the 
Gods, is connectec with that of Sar, Sare, or Zare, the osier 
(sarats) basket-mother of the sons of the potters, the race of 
Pelias, Shar, the cloud-goddess of the Armenians, I-shara, or 
the house (7) of Shar, the mother-goddess of the Akkadi.n 
Serakh, god of coin, who became in Northern mythology the 
Nephele, or cloud-mother of Helle, the German Nebel, or 
mist-mother of the western sons of Niblunys, and among tle 
Dorian Spartans, the sons of the seed sown by Kadmus, Helene, 
the immortal sisterof the immortal Polydeukes, the great (ov) 
wetter (Sevxns), the rain-god, one of the parent-twins of the 
Dorian race,’ 

Speaking of the good ship Argo, and going into astro- 
nomical and meteorological explanation; of the myth, the 
author writes :—‘ It was these winds of the North which, when 
the sons of the North united with the mariners who sailed the 
Southern star-ship Argo, formed, like the sun of the solstices, 
the rain and sun-cross which, when placed on the right-angled 
cross of the farther points of the compass, sacred to the fire- 
god and the pole-star, formed the eight-rayed star N.W., N., 
N.E., W., E., S.W.,S,S.E, the sign of god and seed of the 
barley-growing sons of the bull and the wild cow, the Gaurian 
race of Girsu, the God of creating fire, whose sacred number 
was eight, and al:o denoted the eight points of the compass.’ 

This may suffice as regards style. Scarcely any amount of 
learning, however valuable, could console a reader for the pain 
thus inflicted upon him. To enter into the astronomical and 
totemistic views of the author, as regards ancient creeds and 
customs, would be a hopeless task. The book is full of appa- 
rently scholarly references ; but whatever cou!d be laid hold of 
by its writer is, from beginning to end, so mixed up in an o//a 

podrida that everything in mythology becomes everything else, 
and the final result is one of complete obfuscation of the sub- 
ject. Though sometimes starting from a correct principle, the 
author immediately flies off at a tangent into immeasurable 
distances, and so careers and zigzags through the Universe as 
to make the wildest nightmares of a disordered fancy appear 
like a soothing idyll. 

A large chapter (Essay viii ) is devoted to Northern Teutonic 
Mythology. This naturally comes home to Englishmen ; yet 
here we find Mr. Hewitt at his worst as regards real knowledge. 
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Over and over again he speaks of Sigurd, his horse Grani, 
Helgi, Borghild, and so forth, as being described in the 
Nibelungen Lied. We confounds the great German epic with 
the various lays of the Edda, in which, from German sources, 
the Niblung story has been worked out by Norse skalds, 
Evidently he has never read the Nibelungen Lied. Sigurd is 
not there, but Siegfried ; and Grani, Helgi, Borghild, etc., are 
not to be found in itat all. Mr. Hewitt explains the name of 
* Brunhilda ’—as he chooses to call her—as the ‘ Goddess of the 
Springs ; and he gives d7iianen, in parenthesis, as the German 
for ‘springs.’ Now, the German plural of Srunnen (bourne) is 
not dviinnen, but again Lruanen. Moreover, the Briinhilt of 
the Videlungen Lied, the Brynhild of the Edda, has nothing to 
do with the springs. Her name comes from the armour, the 
briinne or dyrny, in which she is concealed when Sigurd meets 
her on Hindfell, in Frank-land, where she lies in a trance, 
according to one of the Eddic lays. 

Mr. Hewitt explains Asgard, the heavenly dwelling of the 
Norse Gods, as ‘ the garden of the sons of the mountain (as or 
tsa)” But that welkin castle—not garden—of the Asa Gods, or 
Aesir, explains itself from the name of these deities themselves ; 
and their name, whatever its derivation may be, has certainly 
nothing to do with mountains. Of the great World-Ash 
Ygegdrasil, which typifies the Universe, the author asserts that 
it has ‘its root in heaven, in the rain-fountain of the Urdar 
or gnomon-stones (urdr). But Yggdrasil, in the poetic Edda, 
has not one but three roots—in the Under World, in the 
Dwelling of the Frost Giants, and in that of Mankind. In the 
prose Edda, Heaven is substituted for the latter; but still 
even there we find three roots. Then there are three wells near 
Ygegdrasil, at one of which the Norns, or Sisters of Fate, live. 
Their names are Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld, and they mean 
clearly the Past (Urd), the Present, and the Future. The 
gnomon-stones are out of it. 

(Quoting the Eddic ‘ Lay of Vélundr’—the semi-divine smith 
Wieland, or Wayland, of the German and English tale—Mr, 
Hewitt speaks of ‘ Schlagfeder’ as if this were a Norse name. 
In Norse, itis Slagidr. Ina German version of the Edda, 
Hans von Wolzogen (whois miscalled, in this book, ‘ Volzogen 
has endeavoured rather strangely to render even the Icelandic 
personal names in a German garb; and Mr. Hewitt simply 
copies this! Had he wished to imitate Wolzogen, he would 
have to say ‘ Slay-Feather,’ 

Of the Thracian Orpheus he writes: ‘The name Orpheus, 
which becoines in Sanskrit Ribhus, appears in the Teuton: 
mythology of the race which changed 7 into /, as the Alps or 
Elves, the dwarf-workers in metal, who fo:med the fire- 
worshipping societies of the smiths and artisans of the 
primeval world, who looked on the measuring-pole or 
gnomon, the fire-drill, as their sign of the divine father-god.’ 
We will not stop to criticise this view, but only point out that 
the Alfs, Albs, or Elves must not be mixed up with the Alps. 

What the author meaus by speaking of ‘the Lithuanian and 
Gothic fatherlands of Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Liinebury, 
and Holstein’ we cannot conceive. Countries or p-ovinces, ai 
a rule, have no fatherlands. His etymology of‘ plough’ we only 
note for curiosity’s sake. He says: ‘ The plough, Germ. ph/ag 
(sic), is formed from fhlru-ga, the manifestation (ga) of the 
fire-god Phru, or Phur, just as the Greek Phlegyas is formed 
from a Phrygian form PAre guas, 

But it would be easy to multiply such instances of eccentric 
learning. On northern subjects the author is manifestly not at 
home, either in the Norse or in the German sources, else he 
could not so persistently confound the two. That such books 
can be brought out is but another of the unfathomable mysteries 
of mythology. 


) 


LIGHT-HEADED 


Let There be Light.’ By J. MORRISON DAviDSON. London 
Reeves. 


The only light thrown on anything by this book is that whicli 
reveals a light-headed Communist, naked yet not ashamed. 
The writer has dished up a certain amount of his work on the 
provincial press and dedicated it to his ‘little grandsons,’ age« 
eight and two respectively, who may or may not be edified by 
his views on prostitutes, free love, natural children, and ‘the 
co-operative commonwealth.’ There are chapters on such 
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topical subjects as the christening of Prince Edward of York, 
whom the writer’s pleasing fancy styles ‘Baby Wettin’ ;’ the 
celebration of Saint Patrick’s Day last; Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech on the Registration Bill; the rout of the Liberais in 
Forfarshire ; and Lo:d Wolseley’s Lz/e of Marltorough. And 
there is some egotistical reminiscence for injudicious padding. 
When Mr. Davidson went to deliver a blasphemous lecture at 
Bradford, he travelled in ‘as excellent a third as man could 
wish’ in the company of ‘a young Anglican cleric, “all shaven 
and shorn,” and equipped in the mock-modest uniform of his 
Trades Union. Mr. Davidson goes on to inform us that he is 
‘invincibly hostile’ to the clergy of all denom nations, so 
heaccepted part of ‘a comfortable rug’ from his companion, 
and reduced him to ‘ gloomy silence’ by courteous observa- 
tions on ‘undiluted priestcraft’ and the ‘usurpation’ of 
bishop:. On reaching his destination, we are told, he found it 
difficult to lecture, owing to ‘increasing years and a chronic 
bronchial affection,’ but ‘the Chairman or Bishop’ brought ‘a 
whole druggist’s shop of remedies in his capacious pockets,’ not 
to mention ‘an efficacious anti-cough mixture of his own pre- 
paration.’ The which will no doubt prove interesting reading 
—to the precocious grandsons. 

The book is not dangerous, because it is too crude and ill- 
digested to convince anybody worth convincing, and it carries 
its own re‘utation with it. The main purport is to prove thit 
Christ was a revolutionary anarchist. We have read much non- 
sense about ‘ Christian Socialism’ ; here is an even lower abyss 
of ‘Christian Anarchy.’ This new hybrid differs from criminal 
anarchy in want of lozic, and the author blames Messrs. 
Caserio, Ravachol and Co. for having the courage of his owa 
heresy. We also learn that Christ’s teaching was directed 
against patriotism, marriage and the family. Had he been 
present at ‘ Baby Wettio’s’ christening, He would have called 
Queen Victoria a jackal, and the Archbishop a serpent! Even 
the Apostles are dragged into the controversy and held up to 
admiration as apostles of Communism. As well might the 
great religious Orders, who have all their own things in com- 
mon for their own purposes, be confounded with the knaves, 
who are ‘willing to pull out their penny and pocket your shil- 
ling.’ The book sets up to be a practical exposition of ‘the 
Kingdom of God upon earth’ or ‘the co-operative common- 
wealth,’ as the writer prefers to call it. The latter is a pet 
phrase of his and he is very angry with the New Testament 
revisers because they did not substitute it for ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven,’ ‘as Christ would doubtless have done had he been 
addressing the ‘ Masses” of to-day.’ The ‘program’ of this 
‘commonwealth’ includes free love, pauper suffrage, the referen- 
dum, and a scheme for making every judge and criminal magis- 
trate qualify for office by undergoing at least sixty d rys’ 
preliminary imprisonment with hard labour. So now we know 
what we have to expect. The Church is incidentally to be 
disestablished and the endowments are to be devoted to ‘ Free 
Education in the highest branches of Science, Free Railway 
Travel, a Free Breakfast Table and Free Crematoria’ We 
hear much throughout the book of ‘the Churches,’ including a 
‘Labour Church’—whatever that may be. We may be very 
ignorant, but we are forced to confess that we never heard of 
more than one Church. So catholic are the writer's sympathies 
that they embrace sympathy not only with public, but even with 
private theft. He tells us, with much unrighteous indignation, 
the story of a discharged convict who wanted to go to New 
Zealand, but found his savings of £4 were insufficient. ‘To 
add to this scanty store he attempted to enter, with false keys, 
a silk mercer’s ware-room in Broad Street, but was caught and 
so came to tell his sad story to Alderman Bell.” That he was 
only sentenced to one month’s hard labour is made the subject 
of much unseasonable rejoicing, and Mr. Justice Day is politely 
styled a ‘hound on the Judgment-seat’ on the ground that he 
would have given the man the seven years he deserved. 

; Poa Davidson is remarkable for the vigour of his language. 

aving regard to environment,’ he says, a judge is generally 
a greater criminal than a convict. Mr. Justice Day is a ‘ case- 
hardened ermined reprobate.” Generals and admirals are 
professional State Murderers.’ General Gordon was ‘a callous 
Dugald Dalgetty,’ who ‘impiously shed blood.” The bishops 
of ‘the great lying Church of England’ are ‘a byword in the 
land for more than a pagan acquisitiveness and unbounded 
covetousness,.’ ‘It is shekels not souls that the even more 
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odious Nonconformist Churches are bent on saving.’ ‘The 

legislature consists of ‘ born flunkeys, hypocrites and impostors.’ 
A certain duke is ‘the actress-loving, champagne-bibbing and 
rack-rent nobleman of police-court fame.’ The royal person- 
ages present at the christening of ‘ Baby Wettin’’ were ‘seventy 
of the most nox‘ous men and women in all Europe.’ Even the 
Saints come in for their share of abuse. Saint George, our 
Patron, was ‘a fraudulent army contractor,’ an ‘ odious wretch, 

and ‘a greater monster than the dragoa he was fab!ed to have 
slain” Saint Paul wis guilty of ‘otherwor'dliness, cf which 
Count Tolstoi and Mr. Davidson would not have been guilty. 
‘If I should be found among those entitled toa Pauline “ crown 
of righteousness ”,’ he says, ‘my feelings would be, | think, to 
hand my diadem to any one who might seem to wantit.... 
But—fiat voluntas tua, he adds piously. Even the other sex 
is not spared its share of insult. After sneers at ‘ Victoria the 
Avaricious’ he proceeds to discuss the Duchess of York with 
even less than his usual good taste, and to grudge the felicita- 
tions of Parliament to ‘a lusty young woman, nuriured in the 
very lap of luxury and aided by every resource of ob-tetric 
science, because she succeeded in imposing a fresh burden 
on the bowed shoulders of the toilers.’ There are also insolent 
insinuations upon the marriage of the daughter of ‘the late 
unlamented Jay Gould,’ insinuations which should earn the'r 
writer a horse-whipping. 

He appears to be as ignorant as he is vulgar and impudent. 
He enriches our language with such words as ‘theftuous,’ 
‘monarchial,/ ‘combine’ as a_ substantive, ‘posits,’ and 
‘outcasted.” He tells us that no Church has been able to find 
‘the straight gate, which is, perhaps, surprising, seeing that 
gates are not habitually crooked. His style is execrable and 
would be scouted even in America. There is nothing whatever 
to be said in mitigation of our judgment upon his book. It is 
as bad as bad can be. 


GALLOMANIA 


Gallica and Other Essays. By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. 
Oxon, Lecturer on French in University College, Liverpool, 
Translator of 7hsocritus. London: Longmans. 


Youth, if a person lives beyond it, is more easily got over 
than priggishnes:s. Yet that, too, may be overcome even in a 
case so seemingly hopeless as that of Mr. Hallard, a young 
man who writes chiefly abou: French and French au hors with 
the spirit and manner of such a sharpish conceited boy 
as thinks, mistakenly, that he 13 clever, we!l read, and 
intellectual. Mr. Hallard should, with all his boasted love of 
French, have ascertained such simple facts as that Alexandre 
Hardy did not spell his name Hardi, and that while he is right 
in referring to Alfred de Musset he sins against a very well 
known usage in describing the poet as de Musset without 
Alfred before the de. It is Musset fou? court or Alfred de 
Musset. As for his appreciation of Musset he actually cal's 
him ‘one of the sweefest and most graceful’ of poets. (Swee/est, 
what next?) And as for his translation of the famous Pelican 
speech, the lines are horribly prosaic, have no sort of swing, 
and in several cases do not scan. It really is not worth while 
to dwell at any great length on such ill-informed and ill- 
digested stuff as Mr. Hallard has stuck together whether on 
French or English writers. A few more instances of the 
‘trade,’ as they sayin the West, that he offers will suffice. ‘As 
playwrights, asks this self-sufficient and poorly equipped young 
man, ‘and, it migh: be added, as play-actors, who can equal 
the nation that has given us a Ricine, a Molitre, a Victor 
Hugo ; or again a ‘alma, a Rachel, a Coquelin, a Bernhardt ?’ 
This question put to any one the least acquainted with 
the dramatic literature and stage records of Europes, to 
go no further, will meet the reply that it is silly and ignorant 
verbiage. The author asks further, ‘With the exception, 
perhaps, of Mr. Wilde’s plays, and a very few others, which 
have somewhat redeemed English drama of the last decade from 
hopeless and sordid vulgarity, what has there been of native 
growth worth a serious thought from a serious man?’ ‘ Serious 
man’ is a vile phrase take it how you will, and here ‘a “ poll- 
parroting” schoolboy’ would be much more to the purpose, 
Yet once again poor Mr. Hallard asks, ‘Who is there on our 
stage that can compare with the artists of the Comédie 
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Francaise?’ That is easily answered. The Francais has for 
years been steadily going down while the English stage has 
as steadily gone up. Not only out of the four or five great 
London theatres could we collect a company that would rival 
that of the very best days of the Francais, bu: also at each and 
every of these theatres there is a company which more than 
holds its own with the present company at the Francais. To 
paraphrase Winter’s advice to Contarini Fleming Mr. Hallard 
should read more and write less. ‘And so an end and straight 
to Tartarus,’ which, with all its disadvantages, must have been 
a far mcre interesting place than the inside of Mr. Hallard’s 
book. 


RECENT VERSE 


1. The Quest of Fire. By MAY EARLE. Uawin, 
2. Religio Clerict, and Other Poems. By ALFRED STARKEY. 
Stock. - 
3. The Trtumph of Love. By WILLIAM TURBERVILLE. 
Kegan Paul. 
The King’s Daughter. Wy MATTHEW HUNT. Stock. 
Th: Eternal, and Other Poems, By JAMES WALKER. 
Sonnenschein. 
6. In Leisure Time: A Booklet of Verse. By WIL.iAM S., 
Mavor. Stock. 


7. Poms of Life and Death. By MARCUS S. C. RICKARDS. 
Bell. 


8. Britannia’s Bulwarks. An Historical Poem, Descriptive o 
the Deeds of the British Navy. By C.R. Low. Cox. 

9. Sagas and Songs cf the Norsemen. By A. F. MAjor. Nutt. 

10. The Pity of Love: A Tragedy. By THEODORE WRATIS- 
LAW. Sonnenschein. 

11. Vigneties. By AUBREY N. ST. JOHN MILpDMay. Stock. 

12, X. Y. Z.: and other Poems. By JOHN LASCELLES. 
Leadenhall Press. 


wif 


1. Miss May Earle may be described as a feminine Swin- 
burne. She has caught her master’s mannerisms, without 
his matchless grace and strength: and the resul: is ‘as moon- 
light unto sunlight, as water unto wine ’—a mere sému/acrum of 
the superb pageantry of his flashing stanzas. Her rhymes are 
ingenious, but often faulty ; and her researches into antiquity 
do not prevent her from talking of ‘Phedian dreams,’ ‘some 
renascent Guatama, and‘my Lorios Apollo.’ She displays, 
moreover, a lady-like indifference to the exact meanings of the 
wo-ds she uses, as when she tells us that ‘the Kingdom of 
Love 

\rose, as rose Camelot’s towers 
lo the stringing of magical lyres,’ 
or that 
far-breakers boom 
On the arced (stc) white shore. 
or, again, that 
Red-columd (sic) flames beat up the lurid air 
Well-nigh to heaven. 
Yet with all these evidences of a carelessness (even as regards 
orthography) which irritates the unimpassioned male reader, 
Miss May Earle is not a mere versifier. She has the makings 
of a poet about her, and a gift of melodious expression which 
only needs cultivation to give her a creditable place among the 
choir of contemporary singers. 

2. Religio Clerici is not a book to be dismissed by the 
reviewer with a few flippant sentences. It is a genuine piece 
of work, embodying the experience of a man of piety and 
culture, ani well repays the perusal of those who are not too 
idle, or too frivolous, to grapple with a long religious poem in 
blank verse. ‘Toe Prioress’s Tale ’—an adapta'ion of the 
Chaucerian original—received, we are to'd, ‘judicious praise’ 
fron Lord Macau'ay himself, as well as kindly recognition 
from Archbishop Trench, Dean Milman, Matthew Arnold and 
other distinguishei writers. Mr. Starkey is under no illusions as 
to his poetic merits, and his modesty in these blatant times 
is highly to be commended. 

3 Mr. William Turberville has mistaken his vocation. He 
writes without inspiration, grammar, or good taste, and his 
‘Spirit Revelations ’ and ‘Sermons in Nature’ are a weariness 
to the flesh. His pompous piatitudes, ard pinchbeck reflections 
on things in general are fitiy described by himse!f, in one of his 
own effusions, as being 
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Like globes of gas 
Borne on the mighty breath of Boreas, 


4. ‘The King’s Daughter’ had ‘round iv’ry arms, and ‘ pear 
shaped eyelids,’ but we regret to say her charms left us wholly 
unmoved. Mr. Matthew Hunt tries hard to be a poe’, but only 
contrives to be a metrical contortionist. This is the cort 6f 
thing he mechanically achieves : 


Luscious-scented honeysuckle 
Straggles o'er the hedge, 
Bulrush black and hard to pluck’ll 
Hide the water-hen whose chuckle 
Comes from out the sedge ; 
Marigold a loveless luck’ll 
Bring to those that falsely pledge. 


5. ‘ The Eteraal etc, is the comprehensive title of Mr. James 
Walkers book, Its contents are ‘a portion of the results of 
meditation in his leisure moments, snatched in the intervals of 
arduous and laborious work.’ They consist chiefly of crude 
philosophisings upon the origin of the universe, cabined and 
confined in nine-line verse-boxes, with fearful and wonderful 
rhymes, and a total absence of all literary merit. 

6. Mr. Mavor’s ‘ Booklet of Verse’ need not detain us long. 
He addresses the Muses and the Seasons in tame, if respectable, 
lyrics, and prattles cheerfully upon ‘ Gratitude’ and ‘ Content- 
ment’ and ‘ Retribution,’ and o:her blameless, but hackneyed, 
themes of a similar character. 

7. Nor does the verse of Mr. Marcus S.C. Rickards ever 
outrage the proprieties. His subjects are chiefly botanical or 
zoological, and a ‘Wild Strawberry Blossom’ or a ‘ Buff-tipped 
Moth’ supplies the wherewithal for him to tune his artless pipe. 
We have ‘An Od: to a Flock of Turnstone:,’ and a few pages 
later ‘An Ode to a Flock of Ring Plovers,’ the sentiments of 
which are practically indistinguishable from each other, while, 
the jay, the starling, the nightingale, the curlew, the wood-wren, 
the hedge-sparrow, and the canary receive appropriate tributes 
of unimpeachable conventionality. 

8. Britannia’s Bulwarks isa stout volume, adorned with a 
Union Jack, which deals with the glories of the British Navy 
in patriotic but pedestrian strains. He must indeed be an 
ardent admirer of our naval heroes who can work his way 
through the four hundred and odd pages of this kind of thing : 


With Hawke gr at glory he (kedney) attained 
\nd in the Zag/e prizes gained 
No‘ few or far between; 
\nd many harbours up the Seine 
And Havre-de Grace upon the main, 
sy Rodney were attacked, 
And all the isles called Caribees 
Assisted by the troops, with ease 
He captured from the French. 


As a memoria technica to James’s Naval History it is not 
without its humble uses, but we fear it will never b2 regarded 
as a national epic. 

g. Mr. Major's Sagas and Songs of the Norsemen (Sor 
which Mr. Nutt has provided a very attractive setting) is a 
scarcely less ambitiou:, but much more successful attempt at 
enshrining the valorous deeds of our forefa‘hers. Some of the 
‘Sagas’ are “in alliterative verse, by no means unskilfully 
handled, and the shorter poems are full of the joy of ba‘tle, and 
the savour of brine. The ‘Songs of the English’ with which 
the volume concludes, descriptive of the fight at Senlac, would 
do well for recitation. 

10. ‘The Pity of Love’ is a closet-drama in rhyming verse, 
which treats of the illicit loves of Sophia Dorothea, Electress of 


Hanover, and Philip von Kénigsmark. It needs compressior, 


and Jacks incident, but is not without pathos and charm. 

11. Mr. St. John Mildmay’s I 7gnef/es are not easy to 
criticise. Whether he writes in prose or verse, there is a kind of 
perverted cleverness in his efforts, though they only occasionally 
strike the reader as being successful. He has studied Brown- 
ing to some purpose, but his long poem ‘ The Convict,’ shows a 
want of balance and proportion, while his would-be humorous 
‘Vermin Hobbies’ are often barely intelligible. 

12. The cover of X.Y.Z. and other poems represents a very 
yellow sun emerging from a very black cloud, with avery curly 
serpent disporting itself on a grass-green ground in front. Its 
interior is less impressive. 
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